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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 





Men Wanted: 


Wanted: Five thousand sheep- 
men to work three days per month 
during the winter. No experience 
required. Liberal compensation. 
Apply to your nearest wool grow- 
ers’ association. 
_ The National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation vouches for the genuineness 
of the above advertisement. 
who are interested, 
added: 

Is the range sheep business as now 
conducted on such a secure and stable 
basis as to make you desire to have 
your son engage in it and depend 
upon it as a means of rearing and ed- 
ucating a family? 


For those 
the following is 


If it is not a busi- 
ness of this kind then the men who 
are in it should make it so. Here are 
a few of the things that you can rea- 
sonably exepct to accomplish along 
this line: (1) Make lamb 
prices more stable by more uniform 
and orderly distribution of shipments. 
(2) Get a larger part of what the 
manufacturer pays for your wool by 
(3) Make 
summer grazing on the National For- 
ests a right and not a privilege that 
has no standing in law. (4) Stabilize 
our national policy relating to duties 
upon imports. (5) Make production 
more economical and of higher qual- 
ity. 


market 


concerted action in selling. 


Realization 
of even a small part of it will pay you 
handsomely for all the effort you put 
forth. A few sheepmen have been 
working for years along this line. 
They have doné more for the business 
than they receive credit for. Get in 
behind them and show the world that 


This is a big program. 


raising is a business worth 
working for and that sheepmen can 
work on up-to-date lines. 


‘other $1.25. 


Three Weeks: 

September 17th ushered in a period 
of three weeks of unregulated and dis- 
orderly marketing of Western lambs. 
The results need not be told to those 
whose shipments reached any of the 
markets between September 17th and 
October 6th. Only the strength of 
demand for feeders prevented prices 
going lower. The strength of this 
demand was apparently sufficient to 
stabilize the market at the thirteen- 
dollar level on the Chicago basis. 

Chicago’s controlling position in the 
lamb market is well known. Prices 
mainly inversely, the course 
of receipts at that market and the 
other markets rise and fall with Chi- 
cago without much regard for their 
own volumes of supplies. 


follow, 


During five days beginning Monday, 
September 10th, Chicago received 104,- 
000 lambs, the Monday run _ being 
22,000. Prices advanced $1.05 in this 
week. The next Monday, September 
17th, brought 39,000 head and the five 
days 146,000. Prices fell 50 cents. The 
next Monday brought 44,000 head and 
137,000 for five days. Prices lost an- 
Monday, October Ist, 
brought 48,000 and 150,000 for the five 
days. Prices held steady at the low 
point reached the week before. 

During this time choice lamb car- 
casses fell off four cents per pound 
in Chicago and seven cents in New 
York. It is scarcely necessary to in- 
quire as to retail prices. The point 
is, the marketing was most disorderly 
and the growers and the shippers stood 
the loss. The number of sheep and 
lambs killed during these three weeks 
increased but slightly. The extra ar- 
rivals were chiefly feeder lambs but 
their presence pulled down the price 
on all the killing stock. 
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The disorder was abated by Mon- 
day, October 8th, when Chicago re- 
ceived only 25,000 and prices advanced 
50 cents. 

Is there a remedy for this kind of 
marketing? Can those who suffer sug- 
gest methods of effecting improve- 
ment ? of the Wool 
Grower are open for discussion of this 
vital question. Send on your sugges- 
tions. November and December is- 
sues will give considerable space to 
this matter. Sheepmen, do your part! 


The columns 





Co-cperation for Coyotes: 

October and November are the 
most important months for controlling 
the coyote. 

No one can deny the seriousness of 
the loss still suffered by sheep own- 
ers through the depredations of preda- 
tory animals, chief among which is the 
coyote. The extent of these losses 
has been materially reduced in recent 
years, but still remains at a point 
which cannot be allowed to continue 
in these days of high expenses and 
narrow margins of profit. Neither can 
anyone deny that the prospective cost 
of controlling these pests is really 
small in comparison with the saving 
to be made. Past progress has been 
slow because of difference of opinion 
and lack of concerted action on the 
part of sheepmen themselves and also 
between state and Federal officials. 
This condition is now practically rem- 
edied. Officials of all the range states 
recognize the need of co-operation 
with each other which is realized when 
each state co-operates in a hearty way 
with the Biological Survey which is 
operating over the entire territory. 
The stockmen have generally decided 
to co-operate with each other and 
with the hunters employed in their 
own districts. With the various dis- 
trict organizations working along sim- 
ilar lines and in harmony with the plan 
of their states it can be said that we 
have effective co-operation all along 
the line. With this help continuing 
for a few seasons, it seems certain 
that coyote losses will be reduced to 
a very low point and that a reduction 
may also be effected in the annual ex- 
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penditures required to keep predatory 
animals under substantial control. 





APPRAISAL OF FOREST GRAZING 





The Forest Service has announced 
its readiness to present the results of 
the work in re-appraising the value of 
grazing furnished by the National 
Forests. This re-appraisal work is to 


supply the basis of the new fees which. 


it is announced will go into effect in 
1925. 

The summaries of the data regard- 
ing prices being paid for grazing on 
lands outside the Forest is to be pre- 
sented to the stockmen at meetings 
to be held during October and Novem- 
ber. This data is the basis of de- 
termining commercial value. The 
Chief Forester has stated that his de- 
cision as to the final scale of fees to 
be applied in 1925 will not be prepared 
until there is placed before him the 
report of the appraisers and stock- 
men’s criticisms of that report. This 
fact makes it very necessary that 
owners of stock grazed upon the for- 
ests should be present at these meet- 
ings to go thoroughly into the basis 
of the proposed fees. 

The officials of Forest Service Dis- 
trict No. 4 have announced that meet- 
ings for this purpose will be held at 
Salt Lake on October 31st, Pocatello, 
Idaho, November 3rd, and Elko, Nev- 
ada, November 10th, with a later meet- 
ing at Boise. These officials have 
adopted the commendable plan of ask- 
ing that the stockmen’s representa- 
tives of each of these meetings consist 
of one representative each for cattle 
and sheepmen from each of the for- 
ests concerned. This plan will allow 
a tharough examination of the data 
and methods employed by the apprais- 
ers and of the principles 
which their operations and apprais- 
als are based. With such careful con- 
sideration by a limited number of rep- 
resentatives, there will then be time 
and opportunity for the making of 
reports to the forest users’ associations 
and by. them to the state and national 
associations. It is most desirable that 
this work should be completed and 


upon 
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that all states should be represented 
at the national convention by indivi. 
duals prepared to present and support 
the position taken by their respective 
states upon the new fees and the 
methods of their determination. 





THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRE. 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE 





Howard M. Gore is the new Assist- 

ant Secretary in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Gore's 
appointment was announced by the 
White House following the recommen- 
dation of Secretary Wallace. The 
position of assistant secretary became 
vacant upon the resignation of Charles 
W. Pugsley, who resigned to become 
president of the Agricultural College 
of South Dakota. 
“Mr. Gore is well known to stock- 
raising interests through his work 
as chief of the Division of Trade 
Practices of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration. He has occu 
pied this position since the organiza- 
tion of that body subsequent to the 
passage of the Act of 1921. In this ca- 
pacity, Mr. Gore has had a wide ex- 
perience in stockyards matters and his 
judicious attitude and continued deter- 
mination to reveal impartially all the 
facts in every case under his jurisdic- 
tion have won him the confidence and 
respect of all parties connected with 
the stockyards transactions. His ex 
perience as a farmer and stock-raiser 
in West Virginia, together with his 
public relations in his home state and 
as an officer of the Department of 
Agriculture, will enable him to bring to 
his new position a fund of information 
and an attitude that will be of inestim- 
able value to the Administration and 
to farmers and stockmen generally. 





THE FIRST WOOL GROWERS’ 
AUXILIARY 





To the enterprising wives of the 
sheepmen of Yakima, Washington, be 
longs the distinction of organizing th? 
first wool growers’ auxiliary. This 


club was formed last March, with 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts, president; Mrs. 
Archie Prior, vice-president; Mrs. W. 
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STOCKMEN’S EVENTS 


Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Ore., November 
3-10. 

California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. 

Nevada Land and Livestock Asso- 
ciation’s Convention, Winnemucca, 
Nev., December 18 and 19. 

Fifth Annual Ogden Live Stock 
Show, Ogden, Utah, January 8-12. 

American National Livestock Assvo- 
ciation’s Convention, Omaha, Nebr., 
January 15, 16 and 17. 

National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion’s Convention, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 22, 23 and 24. 











Rowe, recording secretary; Mrs. S. O. 
Stewart, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. M. Fieldstead, treasurer. The 
membership is limited to the wives 
of sheepmen. Women who are actual- 
ly owners of sheep are not eligible to 
active membership, but may become 
honorary members. The announced 
purpose of the organization is to 
study the sheep industry at social 
gatherings. The program for the 
1923-24 season includes addresses by 
Mrs. Etta Vessey and Mr. George 
Prior, prominent sheep owners, and 
Mr. J. F. Sears, secretary of the state 
wool growers’ association, and a de- 
scriptive talk on a visit to a woolen 
mill by Mrs. G. Angell of Portland, 
as well as lessons in parliamentary 
law, and many social features. 

While this auxiliary is only in its 
infancy, it is evident that much good 
can be accomplished by it along edu- 
cational lines. When the purchasers 
of cloth and clothing gain an under- 
standing of the economic factors in- 
volved in the production of raw wool 
and in its manufacture into cloth and 
aknowledge of the different kinds of 
wool and their particular use and 
value, the business of raising sheep 
will receive great help in the way 
of support and encouragement. Wo- 
men’s organizations can also do much 
to further the campaign to increase 
the consumption of lamb. 

. The National Wool Grower extends 
ts good wishes to the Women’s Aux- 
lary of Yakima and will hope to pub- 
lish from time to time interesting 





it ° ° 
“ems concerning its progress. 
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THOMAS AUSTIN 





In Memoriam 











Thomas Austin, president of the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, and well 
known throughout Utah and Idaho as 


a stockman, died at Soda Springs, 
Idaho, September 17th. Although 
born in England, Mr. Austin came to 
Utah twenty years after its first set- 
tlement and has won a_ prominent 
place in the history of the development 
of the livestock industry in that state. 
He was associated in business with his 
brothers under the firm name of Aus- 
tin Brothers Association, and as its 
general manager had charge of its 
large holdings in Utah and Idaho. His 
interest in the progress of the sheep 
business and the welfare of the men 
engaged in it was at all times evi- 
denced by his participation in the 
work of both state and national wool 
growers associations. 

In recognition of Mr. Austin’s ser- 
vices as one of its organizers and as 
its president, the Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards, at a meeting of its board 
of directors, passed the following res- 
olution, which receives the endorse- 
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ment of the National Wool Growers 
Association : 

Whereas: The Lord in His infinite 
wisdom has seen fit to take away, 
through death, our beloved President, 
Mr. Thomas Austin, who since the for- 
mation of the Salt Lake Union Stock 
Yards has been a leading and guid- 
ing spirit, and who was always one 
of the stalwarts in the upbuilding of 
the live stock industry of the West, 
and whose place it will be difficult to 
fill, 

Be it resolved, that our heartfelt 


sympathy be extended to his family. 


and that a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to them and to the press. 





MR. L. M. MURPHY BECOMES 
REPRESENTATIVE BOSTON 
FIRM 





Mr. L. M. Murphy, who for the 
past eighteen months has been in the 
employ of the Texas Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station as wool specialist, 
ihas tendered his resignation, which 
became effective August 3lst, and has 
accepted employment as southwestern 
field representative of S. W. Bridges 
and Company, wool and mohair deal- 
ers, 200 Sumner Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Murphy has chosen Del Rio, 
Texas, as his new headquarters. He 
will represent his firm in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona as wool and mo- 
hair buyer. 

This commission firm is particularly 
fortunate in securing the services of 
this progressive and_ enterprising 
since he possessses a 
splendid knowledge of Texas wool 
and mohair. Mr. Murphy is a grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, and aside from his valuable 
experiences in the determination cf 
wool and mohair shrinkage at the 
Texas Experiment Station he has had 
considerable experience in the hand- 
ling of range sheep in Wyoming. 

A successor has not yet been named 
to take Murphy’s place at the Texas 
Experiment Station. However, the 
wool and mohair scouring and grad- 
ing investigations which are being 
conducted for the benefit of the ranch- 
men of the state will be continued. 


young man, 
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On The Trail Of The Coyote 


Vigorous and widespread campaigns 
against the coyote are assured during 
the coming fall and winter. The Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for use in this 
connection through the Biological Sur- 
vey remain the same as for last year. 
There is an increase of $47,000 in the 
amount voted by states and counties 
in fifteen states. This does not 
include considerable amounts raised 
by local associations of wool growers 
for extending the work planned in 
their districts by the Federal and state 
officers controlling the work. 

Stockmen who work on the range 
and know at first hand regarding the 
results of the various methods that 
have been employed are strongly ot 
the opinion that the greatest returns 


less of the amounts made available 
from this source, it will continue im- 
perative for state officials and wool 
growers’ associations to maintain and 
increase their interest and activity in 
this undertaking. Even the maximum 
amounts of money that are likely to 
be available at any time are not suf- 
ficient of themselves to complete the 
work. The hunters employed to dis- 
tribute the baits and to trap accom- 
plish a great deal by their own ef- 
forts, but their maximum usefulness 
can only be insured when they act 
as educators and instructors in getting 
the rank and file of the sheep owners 
to become active in trapping and dis- 
tributing poison on their own ranges. 
In most states it has been arranged 


Michigan .. ..... Se eae 5,461.00 37,726.00 
Ee 18,041.00 18,958.00 
i eee 29,871.00 25,598.00 
New Mexico .................. 15,380.00 11,083.00 
OkIGnOMA ... .............::.-.. 5,072.00 210.00 
i i eco 21,534.00 13,530.00 
South Dakota ................ 7,966.00 529.00 
ON a 19,772.00 14,651.00 
ON oc Soa. eg 7,377.00 21,685.00 
Washington .. ................ 18,826.00 17,531.00 
Wremine... 20 24,226.00 15,155.00 


Since the funds available to the Bio- 
logical Survey for this purpose remain 
the same for the present year, any 
increase of support must come from 
funds supplied by states, counties, or 
by sheepmen’s organizations. In Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and other states, as re- 
ported in the Wool Grower, there have 
been large increases in amounts avail- 
able from state and local funds for the 
present year. The plan and results of 











A Two-months’ Catch in the Bad Lands of Wyoming. 


for expenditures are to be obtained 
through the general and widespread 
placing of poison baits as now pre- 
pared for the Biological Survey. It 
seems certain that when this work 
can ‘be prosecuted vigorously and at 
one time over the summer and winter 
ranges of all the Western states, the 
number of coyotes can be reduced to 
a point which will mean little more 
than nominal losses to sheepmen and 
which will, at the same time, permit 
of maintaining ‘that condition with a 
much smaller financial outlay than is 
now required. However, it will mean 
several seasons of work without let- 
up or faltering at any point or in any 
part of the area in which coyotes prey. 

Congress will be urged to increase 
the amounts available to the Biolog- 
ical Survey for this work. Regard- 


that individuals desiring supplies of 
the prepared poison can obtain them 
at the low cost for which they are 
prepared in the Biological Survey la- 
boratories. 





THE PAST YEAR’S CAMPAIGN 





In considering the work and results 
of the predatory animal control cam- 
paign as set forth by the different 
states, it should be remembered that 
the fiscal year or period covered runs 
from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. 
During that time the amounts expend- 
ed in the various states, both Federal 
and co-operative funds, were as fol- 


lows: Federal Co-operative 


Funds | Funds 
ae $15,863.00 $16,105.00 
California .. ............ caus 14,490.00 37,641.00 
Colorado .. .................... 16,492.00 8,662.00 
De oe eet ae rae 19,640.00 2,649.00 


last year’s operations are reported be- 
low for the various states: 
Arizona 

The predatory animal work in Ar- 
zona is done co-operatively betwee 
the Biological Survey, the state ol 
Arizona and the stock growers. The 
stockmen have been notably active 
and successful in results with the por 
son which has been supplied, with i 
structions for its use, by the central 
Biological Survey office in Phoenix. 

It is practically an impossibility % 
learn the exact number of predators 
animals killed in poisoning campaigns 
but long experience has convinced the 
Survey and most stockmen that ordi 
narily not more than one-third of tht 
animals killed are found at the time 
of the campaign. The figures give! 
are therefore an estimate based 
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the number of dead animals found by 
stockmen and official hunters. The 
dead stock-killing animals found dur- 
ing the year, including coyotes, 
wolves, mountain lions and bobcats 
numbered 2,688. Forty stockmen es- 
timated that through their own use of 
poison supplied from the central office 
stock was saved valued at approxi- 
mately $48,000. About 296,000 baits 
were distributed by ranchmen and of- 
ficial hunters over range areas total- 
ing more than 13,000,000 acres. 

The number of animals actually 
killed in a year is not so significant as 
is the fact that the number of preda- 
tory animals on stock ranges in the 
state have been reduced to such an 
extent that the saving has become an 
appreciable factor in the livestock 
industry. There are few, if any, 
wolves left in Arizona, and there is 
now not more than one coyote where 
there were twenty, four years ago. 
Much more has been accomplished 
than in previous years because the 
stockmen have taken care of their in- 
dividual ranges under the direction of 
the Biological Survey, thereby per- 
mitting the official hunters to devote 
their energies to outlying districts 
that are not used during the entire 
year for grazing purposes. This means 
that the breeding stock in these areas 
will be cut down to such an extent 
that next year’s “crop” of predatory 
animals will be greatly reduced in 
comparison with those of former 
years. According to reports received 
at the Biological Survey office, the 
losses in live stock from predatory 
animals are much lighter than ever 
before, and a continuation of the co- 
operative work will further reduce 
the loss from this source to such an 
extent that in the future it will be 2 
small factor in the industry. 

California 

The state has been divided into 
districts which represent natural pred- 
atory animal units from the standpoint 
of the number of these animals in evi- 
dence, the amount of economic losses 
caused by them, and the natural drift 
of coyotes from one state, county and 
locality to another. This gives a 
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basic working plan with each unit in 
a given district an integral of the 
whole ito be worked at the same time 
in order that there will be no unwork- 
ed territory acting as a source of re- 
infestation after a given area has been 
cleaned. 

The poison method was used exten 
sively during the past year, with traps 
as a secondary consideration where 
there was violent opposition to poi- 
son. The number of scalps and skins 
actually turned in is in no way rep- 
resentative of the numbers of preda- 
tory animals disposed of, or the actual 
benefits derived from the work for the 
reasons, first: that the hunters are in- 
structed not to waste time hunting 
for dead animals in brushy and rough 
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a total of 5,240 killed by the men 
was reported found by people outside 
of the Government and state force. 
Weekly reports from hunters and fre- 
quent communications from stockmen 
show a decrease in mortality among 
sheep in localities where the work was 
carried on to range from a maximum 
of 20 to 50 per cent down to from 5 
to less than 1 per cent. 

Actual costs of last year’s activities 
were $46,606.21 for Government, state 
and counties. Due to the confidence in 
the methods used and the plans car- 
ried out, many increases in the num- 
ber of sheep ranged by individuals 
are reported, and also many cases of 
people going into the sheep business 
in districts where it had been impos- 














Coyotes Found at a Poison Station in Nevada, and While Frozen, Set Up in the Snow. 


country; and second: that in the ma- 
jority of cases the greatest amount of 
economic loss occurs in_ localities 
where there are comparatively few 
coyotes, but these few are old, wise 
and habitual kiilers, and in many in- 
stances hard to get by any means. 
Some localities may produce ten times 
the number of scalps and skins with 
economic losses only one-tenth as 
great as in others. It is obvious that 
the most time and expense must be 
devoted to sections where the great- 
est economic losses occur, regardless 
of the number of predatory animals 
involved. 

Official records show a total of 3,- 
200 predatory animals actually ac- 
counted for by scalps and skins, while 


sible to run this class of, stock be- 
fore on account of the depredations of 
predatory animals. With increased co- 
operation and confidence on the part 
of the several interested agencies, the 
work progressed. quite satisfactorily 
during the past year, and the outlook 
for the current year is for still further 
reductions in losses and a consequent 
better stabilization of the sheep in- 
dustry in those parts of the state 
where growers have been severely 
handicapped ‘by former losses. 

At the recent session of the Califor- 
nia legislature that state’s appropria- 
tion was increased to $50,000 for work 
to be done with the Biological Survey. 
On account of this the Secretary of 
Agriculture allotted an additional $4.,- 
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000 above what had previously been 
scheduled for expenditure in that 
state. The California law provides 
for no bounties, 


Idaho 


The campaign against predatory 
animals in Idaho has resolved itseli 
into a three-cornered partnership be- 
tween the Biological Survey, the For- 
est Service and the grazing associa- 
tions. The Survey supervises all work 
and so far as possible details Federal 











Quick Action 


hunters to the foresis and vicinity. 
The grazing associations levy cash as- 
sessments, varying from .0le to .03c 
per head, on permitted sheep to raise 
money for the employment of hunt- 
ers, the purchase of poison and bait 
material. In addition, an assessment 
of one horse per band or fraction of a 
band of sheep is levied to provide 
poison station material. These horscs 
are delivered at specified places be- 
tween given dates by the stockmen. 
The Forest Service enforces the col- 
lection of the money and bait mater 
ial. Failure to comply may result in 
suspension of grazing permits on the 
National Forests. 

This system was tried out on two 
forests and has given such perfect sat- 
isfaction that in the future it will be 
followed on all forests where the work 
of the Survey is conducted. At this 
date permittees of six Idaho forests 
have signed up. The cash assessments 
on these six forests will total better 
than $13000 and approximately 800 
horses. On these forests the hunters 
are now at their posts, the money is 
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available, horses being delivered, and 
in fact, everything is in readiness for 
the fall work. This has been made 
possible through the confidence of the 
stockmen in the work and the assem- 
bling of the necessary materials in a 
businesslike way. 

During the past year the greater 
part of the time was devoted to poi- 
son campaigns, but with little of it 
used in looking for dead predatory 
animals. Since the main object is to 
reduce the number of living animals, 


hides and scalps are of secondary 
consideration. Large areas were poi- 


soned and no attempt made to find 
the dead coyotes and wolves. The 
steel trap has become nearly obsolete 
in this district, and is used mainly in 
the spring and summer to pick up a 
few renegade animals that for some 
reason or another escape the poison. 
The method of poisoning followed in- 
cludes carcasses studded with poison 
baits (about 300 small fat baits con- 
taining poison placed in the carcass of 
each horse used as station material) 
and small fatty baits placed about car- 
casses and all skeletons found on the 
ranges. Thee poison lines are usual- 
ly placed in each district. A line of 
carcasses is placed on the Forest Ser- 
vice allotments beginning around: Oc- 
tober 15th, as the sheep commence 
trailing to lower country. A second 
line is placed along the basal slopes 
of the mountains during November, 
and a third line on the deserts after 
the stock has gone into winter quar- 
ters. In the spring the hunters work 
back over their lines rebaiting the 
stations. In the fall scattered baits 
are placed about old skeletons and 
bone piles wherever this may be done 
with safety to valuable dogs. This 
system will place the predatory ani- 
mals in a given district under control 
in one season, provided all parts are 
properly treated. 


Nevada 
During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, a total of $56,052.29 was spent 
in the predatory animal control work. 
Of this total, $30,454.52 was from the 
Federal government and $25,597.77 
from the state and its counties. 
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Through the sale of the furs, $20,709. 
76 was made, so the actual net cos 
of the work was $35,253.53. 

As a result of this expenditure , 
total of 6,059 predatory animals wa 
taken. This included 4,230 Coyotes 
trapped and 1,071 poisoned. The num. 
ber of coyotes actually poisoned is cer. 
tainly greatly in excess of this num. 
ber, as it represents only those animak 
from which the scalp or a part of the 
carcass was saved and _ turned in 
Sheepmen throughout the state report. 
ed finding a great many dead coyotes 
on the range that the hunters never 
located. 


New Mexico 


Fifteen hundred and two predator 
animals were destroyed from July |, 
1922, to June 30, 1923, in New Mexico, 
Of this number 1,306 were coyotes 














The End of a Killer 


As in other states, allowance must be 
made for the poisoned coyotes that are 
not found. The Biological Survey co 
operates with the state in this work. 





Oregon 

The fifteen hunters employed by the 
Biological Survey in Oregon killed 
2,755 coyotes, bobcats, stock-killing 
bears, cougars and wolves during the 
past year. The skins or scalps of al 
these animals were turned in to the 
Survey office. In addition to thes¢, 
several hundred coyotes have beet 
poisoned by co-operating stockmel 
and hunters. The hunters are instruct 
ed not to spend much time in looking 
for dead animals, but to extend theif 
operations and poison lines over # 
wide an area as possible. Last wit 





(Continued on page 37.) 
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Around the Range Country 


NEW MEXICO 


Optimism prevails among the sheep- 
men here. The fall range is in fairly 
good condition, although some injury 
has been done to the grass by the 
early frosts. The hay crop is slightly 
below normal and is selling at $25 a 
ton. Not many of our lambs have been 
marketed yet, although some feeder 
lambs were sold recently at ten cents. 
Southern Colorado usually takes al! 
of them. Nearly all of the ewe lambs 
will be held for building up the breed- 
ing flocks. To date no sales of ewes 
of any kind have been reported. The 
coyotes seem to be on the increase, 
which is due to the slackening up of 
the campaign against them. 


Black Rock, N. M. 


NEVADA 


Baker 

We are shipping about the same 
number of lambs this year as last. At 
this time (September 24th) all of the 
wether and some ewe lambs have 
gone to market. We are retaining 
most of the ewe lambs for breeding 
purposes. Some feeder lambs have 
been sold at ten cents, delivered at 
Ely. Breeding ewes are not changing 
hands, although some aged ewes have 
been sold at $3.50@4. The prospects 
for plenty of feed on the fall range 
are good. Alfred Bellander. 


* *K * 


Elko 


Wool growers here are well satis- 
fied with present conditions. The fail 
range is better than usual; the hay 
crop is normal (selling at $7.50 per 
ton in the stack) ; and the coyotes are 
decreasing in numbers, due to the ac- 
tivity of Government trappers. In 
fact, our only cause for complaint lies 
in the regulation of the National For- 
ests, and even then only a few minor 
adjustments are necessary. 

About three-fourths of our lambs 
have been marketed. Feeder lambs, 


which usually go to Nebraska and 
Colorado, have ‘been selling at $9.75 
per hundredweight. Very few breed- 
ing ewes are being sold, but $10 to 
$10.50 has been paid for some year- 
lings and $ and better for aged ewes. 
Some sales of ewe lambs are reported. 


J. A. McBride. 


IDAHO 





Georgetown 


A heavy rain on September 23rd im- 


proved the range considerably. Up to 
that date it had been very dry. The 


hay crop is below normal and $10 is 
being paid for it in the stack. Al- 
most ‘the entire lamb crop has been 
marketed. Some lambs sold as feed- 
ers recently brought $10.35. Very few 
breeding ewes are moving. Some year- 
lings have been sold at $10 and aged 
ewes are bringing from $4 to $5. Ewe 
lambs are not, as a general rule, being 
held back for building up the breed- 
ing flock. ' 

On the whole the industry here is 
in .a flourishing condition, and every 
one is out after more sheep. The 
main problem is the wintering of our 
bands and the solution is to go to the 
winter range or feed in a milder lo- 
cality. The coyotes also are trouble- 
some and are on the increase. I de 
not believe this condition would exist 
were it not for the lack of a system in 
the trapping and poisoning. 

E, Munk. 


a K os 
Boise Valley 


The condition of the fall range is 
good. A few breeding ewes are chang- 
ing hands at $8; yearling ewes are 
bringing $10 and aged ewes from $4 
to $5. Feeder lambs have been sold 
recently at nine cents. The hay crop 
is short this year, on account of the 
weevil. Eight dollars in the stack is 
the price reported for it. Coyotes are 
on the decrease, which is to be ac- 
counted for by the increased density 
of population here. 


Most of the sheep owners are plan- 
ning to cull their ewe bands and keep 
only the young ewes when possible, so 
as to be able to weather the next 
storm in case it should come unex- 
pectedly, as the last one did. The 
wool pool is going to be of great ben- 
efit to the growers. At present the 
chief problem of concern to farmers 
is to get what their lambs are worth. 
There are too many men who get a 
whack out of the selling price. There 
seems to be only one way to get at 
this difficulty, and that is to ship in 
a pool and have some one to select 
and ship the prime lambs just as 
they are ready, with competent men to 
look after them while they are en 
route to market. 


UTAH 





Our chief worry here is the coyote. 
There is not a sufficient number of 
good trappers for this district and the 
In other 
respects a good spirit exists among 
the wool growers. 


coyotes are on the increase. 


The range is not in very good con- 
dition. A normal hay crop is report- 
ed and is selling at $14 f. o. b. cars. 
All of our lambs have been marketed. 
The ewe lambs have been retained for 
flock replenishment purposes. Feeder 
lambs are selling around $10.40. No 
breeding ewes are being sold; a few 
aged ones are moving at $4.50 to $5. 

Price, Utah. W. A. Lowry. 


WASHINGTON 





All of the lamb crop, with the ex- 
ception of a few small lots, has gone 
to market. Ten cents has recently been 
paid for feeders. No ewe lambs are 
being sold, nor breeding ewes. Some 
yearlings have brought $10, and $5 is 
being paid for aged stuff. 

There is an excellent hay crop, 
about 110 per cent. Eight dollars is 
asked for the loose hay and from $12 
to $14 for the baled. 
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All the growers are very’ cheerful 
about the future of the sheep business. 
At present the fall range is in good 
condition, due to a rainfall of .93 
inches during the last three days of 
September. 

Coyotes are on the increase, caused, 
I think, by an insufficient number of 
trappers, to whom the low prices for 
fur offer no incentive. 

J. H. Smithson. 
Ellensburg, Wash. 





COLORADO 





We had lots of rain here the last 
two weeks of September and the first 
week of October. Feeding lambs are 
arriving here now and being turned 
into corn fields. The results so far 
are all that one could wish for. The 
feeding operations in this section this 
year will only be about 60 per cent of 
last year’s. J. L. Anderson. 

Las Animas, Colo. 





CALIFORNIA 





The fall range has not been up to 
its usual standard, but during the last 
two weeks about two and one-half 
inches of rain fell and new feed has 
started. Practically no hay is fed to 
sheep in this district. 

About half of the lambs have been 
shipped out. Our feeder lambs are 
usually fattened in the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys. Nine cents 
is the price that is being paid for 
them this fall. More ewe lambs were 
held back this year than formerly. A 
few breeding ewes are changing hands 
at from $6 to $9 for young ones. Aged 
ewes are going at from $3 to $5. 

The coyote problem is not very seri- 
ous here. The sheepmen are able to 
destroy the troublesome ones by using 
traps or dogs. Scab is our principal 
worry, and at this time, this seems 
to have been about cleaned up. 

Wool growers feel that sheep are 
bringing fair prices and believe that 
wool will soon be selling at a good 
figure. F. M. Ledford. 

Cloverdale, Calif. 


(Continued on Page 35.) 
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WOOL FINANCE CONFERENCE 





Pursuant to a call issued by the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, a large number of growers 
and bankers from the wool growing 
states in which that company oper- 
ates, and prominent officials of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
met in Chicago, September 10, 11, and 
12, to confer with officials of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board and Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a clearer under- 
standing of what is required of the 
wool growers in order that they may 
avail themselves of the benefits of the 
Agricultural Credits Act. 

It is recognized that wool has here- 
tofore been marketed in a manner 
costly to producers and consumers 
alike and that the wasteful methods 
employed have contributed greatly to 
decreased production, necessitating 
each year larger importations 
foreign countries. With a view to eli- 
minating this unnecessary waste and 
securing for the grower a larger per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollar, many 
growers have in recent years become 
converts to the principle of orderly 
marketing resulting in a much larger 
tonnage being handied by the Nation- 
al Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany and similar institutions in other 
parts of the country. This, in turn, 
has placed a heavy burden on these 
grower-owned storage and marketing 
agencies as most wool growers must 
have advances before their clips can 
be disposed of to milling requirements. 
This problem seems to be solved in 
the organization of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks and it only re- 
mains for the growers to organize in 
the manner required by law to take 
advantage of this new method of 
financing wool in storage. M. L. Corey, 
the member of the Farm Loan Board 
in Washington, D. C., who has charge 
of all Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, outlined the policy of the board 
and the requirements to operate there- 
under, which requirements fortunately, 
are not cumbersome in the least but 
conform to the methods employed by 


from, 
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banks and loan companies of recog. 
nized standing. In order to obtain 
loans from these banks upon wool 
marketed in this manner, it is neces. 


sary for the growers to adopt one of 
the following plans: 


1. To organize and become members of 
the Co-operative Marketing Associations 
under the laws of their respective states, 
Under this plan, the wool is pooled and 
the associations may borrow direct from 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank fune. 
tioning in their districts, distributing the 
proceeds among its members. The rate of 
interest now charged by such Federal In. 
termediate Credit Bank is 5% per cent and 
notes are discounted for six months with 
privilege of renewal. It is hoped by those 
who took an active part in the passage of 
the Agricultural Credits Act that this rate 
of interest may be reduced as the greater 
volume of business transacted may justify. 

2. Growers whose wool is salable to mills 
in the original bags by reason of uniform- 
ity of grade and who may not desire to 
pool, can obtain advances against their in- 
dividual clips by organizing local finance 
corporations whose business it will be to 
endorse the notes of their members given 
to the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
The capital of such local finance corpora- 
tion would be invested in approved Gov- 
ernment securities and the Intermediate 
Credit Banks will accept paper endorsed 
by such finance corporation in an amount 
equal to ten times its capital. Thus, if 
such finance corporation has $25,000 in- 
vested in Government securities, it would 
be able to endorse paper of its members 
up to a maximum of $250,000. The rate 
of interest charged by the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank is the same on a(- 
vances secured through either one of the 
above mentioned plans. 


Plans were perfected for the imme- 
diate 
Marketing Associations in the various 
wool producing states in order that 
the 1924 wool clip may be more ef 
ficiently marketed. The beneficial in 
fluence of this meeting and the re 
sults from it to the wool growing im 
dustry will be extensive, in the opin- 
ion of the many growers and live 
stock bankers in attendance. The 
movement was also heartily approved 
by the officials of the large Chicago 
banks who have for many years finalt- 
ced the operations of the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Comr 
pany. This meeting marks one of the 
really constructive efforts of wodl 
growers in recent years to take charge 
of their own business in order that 
they may receive for their product, 
the price paid by the consuming pub 
lic, less actual handling costs. 


organization of Co-operative 
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With California's Organized Wool Growers 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Humboldt County Sheepmen Exhibit 
Wool and Sheep 


The “\Vool Day” held under the 
the 


Growers 


direction of 
Wool 


Humboldt County 
Association in 
junction with the County Fair at 
Ferndale, California, on September 
l4th, proved a decided success. 


con- 


From 
early morning until late in the evening 
the huge tent covering the sheep and 
wool exhibits was crowded with spec- 
tators. There was a shearing demon- 
stration before the grand stand; there 
were displays of wool and goods manu- 
factured from wool by the University 
of California and the Eureka Woolen 
Mills; there were sheep judging dem- 
onstrations, and talks on the market 
classes of lamb, the grades of wool, 
and the processes involved in its man- 
ufacture into cloth—in fact something 
interesting was going on all day. 


The object of holding a “Wool 
Day” was to show to the ranchers 
and farmers of Humboldt County 


the various breeds of sheep and to 
compare the desirable points of each 
breed and to consider the adaptabil- 
ity of a particular breed to a certain 
locality. Bulletins 


describing chief 


points of interest of each breed were 
on hand and placards at the back of 
each pen gave further information. 
To illustrate the market grades of 
lambs Forrest Taylor, head of the 
sheep division of the Western Meat 
Company, San Francisco, showed sev- 
eral lambs and briefly pointed out the 
desirable and undesirable qualities in 
different individuals. 
this, Miller, 


Professor 


Following 





Wm. Perrott, president of the Humboldt 
County Wool Growers Association, left, 
and Wm. Robertson, prominent sheepman 
of Humboldt County, who were active in 
making the first annual Wool Day at Fern- 
dale a success. 








sheep specialist of the University of 
California, judged the sheep, explaining 
in detail the points of each individual 
and his reasons for the placing. This 
work was followed with great inter- 
est. With over 150 sheep on hand, 
representing the chief bréeds, sheep- 
men and others interested were given 
an opportunity to study and make 
note of the merits of each breed. To 
help promote the sheep industry in 
Humboldt County, breeders from 
other sections of California consigned 
a carload of ewes and rams to the 
Mr. Rusty Carter, in 
charge of A. T. Spencer’s flock at 
Cranmore, Sutter County, showed 
Romneys and Romne- 
dales, the latter a cross between the 
Rambouillet and the Romney. Eugene. 
C. Tribble of Lodi, San Joaquin Coun- 
ty, brought Romneys and Frank Bul- 
lard of Woodland showed Rambouil- 
lets. Other consignors of Rambouillets 
were G. N. Merritt & Son, Woodland; 
Carl Lindheimer, Woodland. The Cor- 
riedale Sheep Co. of Hollister helped 
out by sending English and Border Lei- 
cesters, Corriedales and Shropshires. G 
K. Swingle, Davis, sent Shropshires 
and A. A. McInness, Red Bluff, con- 
American Local 
breeders in Humboldt County also did 
a great to make the exhibition 


exhibition. 


Hampshires, 


signed Merinos. 


deal 











E. B. Lytel, director of the Fair Association at Ferndale; 
W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool Growers Association; 
Professor Robert Miller of the University of California; and Wm. 

uss, prominent sheepman of coast counties. 


Ferndale, California. 





An end of the tent housing the sheep and wool exhibit of the 
Humboldt County Wool Growers Association at the county fair at 
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successful. Wm. Russ of Eureka ex- 
hibited Dorsets, Lincolns, Cotswolds 
and Corriedales. Wilson E. Elliott of 
Loleta brought Shropshires and Wm. 
Clark of Petrolia and L. A. Robertson 
of Garberville consigned Rambouillets. 

After the judging, Professor Miller 
separated one hundred ewes in groups 
and classified them according to size, 
age and breeding. Rams were then 
picked out to go with these ewes, with 
Prof. Miller fully explaining his rea- 
sons for the sorting and mating. Many 
questions were asked and the wool 
growers took a decided interest in this 
part of the program. The clapping and 
cheering given “Bob” Miller when he 
finished the demonstration gave the 
best evidence of how the growers ap- 
preciated his work and talk. 

Following the mating demonstra- 
tion, Mr. McGee, manager of the Eu- 
reka Woolen Mills, gave an interest 
ing talk on wool grades and the pro- 
cess of wool manufacture. 

The .Humboldt Wool Growers As- 
sociation has set a hard pace for the 
other branch organizations of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association to 
follow. Among those taking an active 
part in making Humboldt County's 
first annual “Wool Day” a success 
were E. B. Lytle, Wm. Russ, J. W. 
Logan, county agent, and Wm. Per- 
rott, president of the local organiza- 
tion of wool growers. 

Sheepmen Win First Prize in Parade 

Evidence that the wool growers in 
the outlying districts of California are 
alive to the various problems affect- 
ing the sheep industry is shown in 
many ways. 

Alturas, Modoc County, in north- 
eastern California, close to the Ne- 
vada and Oregon boundary line, held 
a big celebration last July 4th. The 
Modoc Wool Growers Association, a 
branch of the California Wool Grow- 
ers, was active in making the pa- 
rade a success, winning first prize 
for having the most original - float. 
George E. Williams, president of the 
Modoc Association, recently wrote, 
“We arranged a complete sheep 
camp on an old ‘Lizzie’ with every- 
thing pertaining to it hanging about 
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the car. We made disc wheels by 
fastening a sheep skin on each wheel 
and covered the engine hood with a 
large sheep skin. The shepherd dog 
rode on this and barked enthusiasti- 
cally and continuously during the line 
of march. Jack Vaughn, a_ retired 
sheep herder, acted as the herder for 
the occasion. Vic Cantrall, another 
one of our hard working members, 
followed just behind our car with a 
truck load of and four nice 
Hampshire rams. Large placards ad- 
vertised ‘Eat More Lamb, Wear More 
Wool’.” | 


wool 





DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 





Meetings of the branch organizations 
of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will be held in various parts of 
the sheep growing sections of the state 











The prize-winning car of the Modoc County 
Wool Growers 


prior to the annual meeting of the state 
association at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, November 15th and 16th. 
The objects of the district meetings 
are: 
(1) The election of officers for the 
coming year of each branch association. 
(2) The election of directors for the 


state association and the election of dele- 
gates to attend the state convention. 


(3) <A review of the work of the past 
year. 
(4) Adoption of plans for work for the 


coming year. 

(5) Drive for new members in the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. A. T. Spencer, president of the state 
association, and W. P. Wing. secretary, are 
expected to attend all meetings, together 
with Dr. J. P. Iverson of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr, Rudolph Snyder, 
in charge of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and C. J. Poole, predatory animal 
inspector. 


The schedule for the branch associa- 
tion meetings is announced as follows: 
October 15th—Monday, 10:30 a. m. An- 
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nual meeting, Humboldt Wool Growers A; 
sociation, 422 “H” Street, Eureka. 


October 17th—Wednesday, 2 p. m. An 


nual meeting, Mendocino, Sonoma and Lak 
Counties Wool Growers Association. E,} 
Hiatt, Cloverdale, eight miles out. Bog. 
ville Road. 

October 20th—Saturday, 2 p. m. Anny 


meeting, Modoc Wool Growers Associatiq, 


Library Building, Alturas. 

October 23rd—Tuesday, 2 p. m. Yoh 
Colusa. Solona Wool Growers Associatigy, 
Court House, Woodland. 

October 24th—-Wednesday, 2 p. m. Ap 
nual meeting, Marysville District Wo 
Growers Association, Library, Marysville, 

October 25th—Thursday, 2 p. m. Wo 
Growers meeting, City Hall, Colusa, 

October 26th—Friday, 2 p. m. ool 
Growers meeting, City Hall, Willows, 

October 27th—Saturday, 2 p. m. Annu 
meeting, Northern California Wool Groy. 
ers Association, Court House, Red Bluff 
Calif. 

November 2nd—Friday, 2 p. m. Annu 
meeting, San Joaquin District Wool Groy. 
ers Association, J. Bidegaray’s Store, Fre. 


no. 

November 3rd—Saturday, 2 p. m. Wod 
Growers meeting, Ardizzi-Oleese Co., Bak- 
ersfield. 





SCAB CONTROL 





New regulations governing the 
transportation of sheep into California 
worked out recently by the executiv 
committee of the California Wod 
Growers Association and Dr. J. ? 
Iverson, chief of the Division of An: 
mal Industry, State Department 0 
Agriculture, will, it is expected, be pit 
in force by a proclamation from the 
governor on October 15, 1923. The 
tightening up of the regulations ha 
become necessary in order to protec 
California sheep from becoming infect 
ed with scabies from sheep comin 
from other states. During the pas 
year five outbreaks of scabies orig: 
nated from sheep transported into Cali 
fornia. 

The proposed regulations are as fi! 
lows: 

(1) “From and after the fifteenth da 
of October, 1923, no railroad or comm 
carrier shall accept sheep for shipment 
California for any purpose until a writte 
or telegraphic permit has been obtaine 
from the Division of Animal Industry, Cal: 
fornia Department of Agriculture. a 
permit shall be attached to the way bi 
accompanying shipment. 

(2) “Every person, company, corpo 
tion or their agents are prohibited fro 
shipping, transporting, or driving any shee 
into the state of California unless s# 
sheep are accompanied by the required pe 
mit and a certificate issued by an employ® 
of the United States Bureau of Anim 


Industry or live stock sanitary authori! 
of state of origin certifying said sheep 
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free from infectious disease including sheep 
scabies and exposure thereto. 

(3) “Inspectors certifying to shipments 
of sheep destined to California shall deter- 
mine that all of said sheep are and have 
been free from scabies or exposure thereto 
for a period not less than nine months pre- 
vious to the time of shipment or move- 
ment. 

(4) “Sheep infected with or exposed to 
scabies shall not be shipped, transported, 
or moved into the state of California. 

(5) “Sheep for immediate slaughter may 
be shipped without inspection if accompan- 
ied by a permit unless said permit requires 
inspection. 

(6) “Sheep in any band or shipment in 
which scabies is present or that have been 
exposed to scabies infection shall be classed 
as scabby sheep or exposed sheep and none 
of them or any part of the band shall be 
accepted for shipment or movement into 
Calitornia. The removal of any sheep from 
a scabby or exposed band and thereafter 
offering the remaining sheep of such band 
for movement or shipment into California 
is positively prohibited.” 


“MONARCH,” 5078—98869 

Rambouillet breeders of this coun- 
try will regret to hear of the death 
of Monarch, one of the great sires 
known to the Rambouillet breed. 
He was bred by the Butterfield Live 
Stock Company of Weiser, Idaho, and 
after doing remarkable service in that 
flock was Sold at public auction at the 
National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City 
in August, 1921, to Bullard Brothers 
of Woodland, California, at $3,000, in 





‘spite of the great financial depression 


existing at that time. Monarch has 
the distinction of having sired more 
high class flock headers than any 
other Rambouillet ram and besides be- 
ing a great sire he was a heavy pro- 
ducer of fine wool. He was publicly 
sheared two consecutive years at the 
Salt Lake Sale with exactly twelve 
months’ growth and sheared 36% 
and 3714 pounds, respectively. He 
Was a ram of exceptional scale, heav- 
ily marked and a very impressive stud 
sire. While in the Bullard Brothers’ 
flock for two years he sired a great 
many high class rams and ewes which 
will be heard from in the near future. 
He was seven years old and always 
Very active. He succumbed to an at- 
tack of pneumonia on September 20, 
1923, 

If there were only more rams of 
this kind produced, Rambouillet im- 
provement would come easier and re- 
sit in greater progress within the 
breed. R. F. Miller. 
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California Sheep Show 


Dean W. C. Coffey of the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture tied the rib- 
bons on the sheep and gave universal 
satisfaction. Many breeds, grades and 
cross-breds were represented and all 
three sheep barns were full, but keen 


competition was limited largely to 
Rambouillets, Hampshires and fat 
sheep. 


In the Rambouillet classes, Bullard 
Bros. of Woodland won both cham- 
pionships, but G. N. Merritt and Son, 
also of Woodland, showed a particu- 
larly well marked, white fleeced year- 
ling ram which elicited much favor- 
able comment. All of the Rambouil- 
lets were well fitted. 

Many entries of Delaine rams were 
made by Mr. McInnes of Red Bluff, 
California, who had recently imported 
a carload of registered rams from 
Ohio and entered many of them under 
the names of their original owners. 
Their lack of condition made it dif- 
ficult for them to compete with tlie en- 
tries of G. W. Cox of Preston, Califor- 
nia, and Mr. Cox pocketed most of 
the ribbons. 

Four exhibitors of Hampshires went 
“round and round” and when the 
smoke of battle cleared away, honors 
were about equally divided among C. 
Harold Hopkins, Woodland, Calif., 


Spencer Ranch Company of Cran- 
more, and Walter P. Hubbard of 
Monroe, Oregon. Professor Coffey 


commented at length on the merits 
of a yearling ewe consigned by the 
Spencer Ranch Company. In the get 
of sire class, the judging ring over- 
flowed and the judge thought long and 
hard before handing the blue to the 
get of Spencer’s Ismay ram. C. Har- 
old Hopkins was a close contender 
with the get of his Detweiler 147. 

The Hampshires, almost without 
exception, were carefully fitted and 
trimmed, although the gaudy coloring 
of some entries drew caustic com- 
ments. 

The only competition which the 
Corriedale Sheep Co. of Hollister had 
to meet in Shropshires was when 


Frank Campbell of Davis, Calif., led 
out a ram lamb bred by the Univer- 
sity Farm and won.first in the class. 

Southdowns were few but the indi- 
viduals were good. The Corriedale 
Sheep Co. showed a wonderful aged 
ram, imported from New Zealand, 
which won the championship, and dup- 
licated this performance with an aged 
ewe. In other classes W. P. Hub- 
bard came in for his share. 

In range sheep of fine wool type, 
Merritt and Son showed a pen of three 
exceptionally large, well marked and 
uniform yearling rams which won the 
praise of the judge and spectators. 
Phil Smith of Esparto, Calif., contend- 
ed in most classes, and while the qual- 
ity of his offerings was high, his sheep 
were not sufficiently highly fitted nor 
well grown to win over Merritt and 
Son, who took most of the money. 

In wether classes there was keen 
competition, not so much from great 
numbers as from quality of offerings. 
The judge finally awarded the Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co. of Hollister, Calif., the 
grand championship on a_ yearling 
cross-bred and made George Philip, 
veteran Scotch herdsman at the Uni- 
versity Farm, play second fiddle with 
a Shropshire wether lamb. When it 
came time to place the grand cham- 
pion pen of wethers, however, George 
staged a phenomenal come-back with 
his Shropshires and romped home 
with a silver loving cup as big as he 
could carry. 

The awards: 


Rambouillets 


Rams 

Two years old or over: 1st, Bullard 
Bros.; 2nd, G. N. Merritt & Son; 3rd, Bullard 
Bros. 

One year and under two: Ist, G. N. Merritt 
& Son; 2nd, Bullard Bros,; 3rd, G. N. Merritt 
& Son. 

Under one year: ist, Bullard Bros.; 2nd, G. 
N. Merritt & Son; 3rd, Wm, Briggs & Son. 


Ewes 

Two years old or over: ist, Bullard 
Bros.; 2nd, Bullard Bros.; 3rd, G. N. Merritt 
& Son; 4th, G. N. Merritt & Son. 

One year old and under two: ist, Bullard 
Bros.; 2nd, G. N. Merritt & Son; 3rd, Bullard 
Bros.; 4th G. N, Merritt & Son. 

Under one year: ist, G. N. Merritt & Son; 
2nd, Bullard Bros.; 3rd, Wm. Briggs & Son; 
4th, Bullard Bros. 

Flock: ist, Bullard Bros.; 2nd, G. N. Mer- 
ritt & Son; 3rd, Bullard Bros. 
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Pens: 1st, Bullard Bros.; 2nd, G, N. Merritt 
& Son; 38rd, Bullard Bros. 

Get of Sire: 1st, Bullard Bros.; 2nd, G. N. 
Merritt & Son; 3rd, Wm. Briggs & Son. 

Produce of Dam: ist, G. N. Merritt & Son; 
2nd, Bullard Bros.; 3rd, G. N. Merritt & Son, 

Champion Ram and Ewe—Bullard Bros. 


Hampshires 
Rams 


Two years or over: ist, W. P. Hub- 
bard; 2nd, W. P. Hubbard, 

One year and under two: Ist, Straloch 
Farm; 2nd, Spencer Ranch Co. 

Under one year: 1st, W. P. Hubbard; 2nd, 
Spencer Ranch Co.; 3rd, Straloch Farm; 4th, 
Straloch Farm. 

Ewes 

Two years old or over: Straloch Farms; 
2nd Spencer Ranch Co.; 3rd, Spencer Ranch 
Co.; 4th, W. P. Hubbard. 

One year and under two: Ist, Spencer 
Ranch Co.; 2nd, Straloch Farm; 3rd, Stra- 
lock Farm; 4th, Spencer Ranch Co. 

Under one year: ist, Spencer Ranch Co.; 
2nd, W. P. Hubbard; 3rd, Straloch Farm; 
4th, Spencer Ranch Co. 

Flock: ist, Straloch Farm; 2nd, Spencer 
Ranch Co.; 3rd, W. P. Hubbard, 

Pens: 1st, Spencer Ranch Co.; 2nd, Stra- 
loch Farm. 

Get of Sire: 1st, Spencer Ranch Co.; 2nd, 
Straloch Farm; 3rd, Straloch Farm. 

Produce of Dam: 1st, Spencer Ranch Co.; 
2nd, Straloch Farm. 

Champion Ram and Ewe: Straloch Farm. 

Corriedales 
Rams 

Two years old or over: ist, & Champ., 
Corriedale Sheep Co. 

One year old and under two: 1st, Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co.; 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Under one year: 1st, Corriedale Sheep Co.; 
2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

2 Ewes 

Two years old or over: ist, & Champ., Cor- 
riedale Sheep Co.; 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

One year old and under two: Ist, Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co.; 2nd, Miss Nancy Frost; 3rd, 
Corriedale Sheep Co, 

Under one year: ist, Corriedale Sheep Co.; 
2nd, Miss Nancy Frost; 3rd, Corriedale 
Sheep Co. 

Flock: 1st and 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Pens: ist and 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Get of Sire: Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Produce of Dam; Ist, Corriedale Sheep 
Co.; 2nd, Miss Nancy Frost. 

Romneys 
Rams 

Two years old or over: ist & Champ., 
Spencer Ranch Co. 

Ewes 

Two years old or over: 1st, Spencer Ranch 
Co. 

One year old and under two: Ist. Spencer 
Ranch Co.; 2nd, Spencer Ranch Co. 

Under one year: ist and Champ., Spencer 
Ranch Co. 

Produce of Dam: ist, Spencer Ranch Co. 

Grades and Crosses——-Fat Sheep 

Wethers, one year old and under two: Ist, 
Corriedale Sheep. Co.; 2nd, G. K, Swingle; 
3rd, G. K. Swingle. 

Wethers, under one year: ist prize and 
grand champion of all breeds, Corriedale 
Sheep Co.; 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Pen of three wethers, one year old and 
under two: Ist, G. K. Swingle; 2nd, Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co.; 3rd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Pen of three wethers under one year: ast, 
Corriedale Sheep Co.; 2nd, Corriedale Sheep 
Co. 

Pen of pure-bred wethers, Ist and cham- 
pion awarded to Geo. Philip, Davis. 
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PAROWAN’S RAMBOUILLET 
DAY 


Rambouillet breeders of Iron Coun- 
y in southern Utah have claimed a 
good deal for the merits of their 
sheep. The two hundred head placed 
on exhibition for Rambouillet Day, 
September 18th, during the Iron 
County Fair, more than proved all 
that has been claimed by the mea 
who make up !this Rambouillet com- 
munity and who have worked for 
more than a generation, constructive- 
ly and persistently, to produce a type 
of sheep of greatest usefulness on the 
range lands of southern Utah and the 
Southwestern states in general. The 
output of this Rambouillet colony has 
found its way into all the Western 
States through the consignments to 
the National Ram Sale from the flocks 
of Day Farms Co., L. N. Marsden, W. 
W. and W. C. Pendleton, and others. 
In addition to these men the Lowes, 
Burtons and Lunds in a very modest 
way have been working with determi- 
nation to produce a sheep with con- 
formation and fleeece quality accord- 
ing to ‘their ideals. Their success was 
amply demonstrated by the qualities 
of their entries at Parowan. Some of 
the sheep were presented in a strictly 
every-day condition. This fact pre- 
vented them from attracting the at- 
tention they should have received and 
made the balancing of points some- 
what difficult in the judging, espec- 
ially when other entries were brought 
out in true show-yard style. 


Mr. W. C. Pendleton had champion 
ram with his aged entry, Duke 134775. 
This ram is a striking example of the 
fleece quality that frequently shows up 
in Rambouillet flocks. His body marks 
are somewhat light in the estimation of 
some breeders and his fleece of sligh*- 
ly stronger fibre than is commoniy 
preferred by show-yard judges. He 
has the ehad of a true sire. In nat- 
ural length of staple combined with 
unusual uniformity from nose to hoof 
and with storng and eevn crimp his 
fleece qualities are outstanding. It 
was on these points that the judge 
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ranked him above the Marsden ram 
of Bullard breeding in the champion. 
ship class. Mr. Marsden had first and 
second prizes in the yearling class 
upon sheep from the Bullard flock. 
The first prized yearling was an up. 
usually compact, muttony individual 
with a fleece of great density and fine. 
ness. 

The twelve aged ewes exhibited 4 
fleece quality that is seldom if ever 
equalled in any American show ring, 

Parowan breeders have _hereto- 
fore worked mainly upon _ inter. 
pendent lines. Their common inter. 
ests and the value of what they have 
to offer the outside world have been 
used by some of the leading spirits to 
bring the breeders into closer work 
ing relationships. This new pian bore 
fruit this year in the form of a new 
show barn, sufficiently large and ar- 
ranged to house 300 entries and pro- 
vide a roomy and well-lighted space 
for the judging. The pens have bees 
purchased by indixidual breeders for 
continuous use and the funds so raised 
were used to construct the building. 
F. R. Marshall of Salt Lake judge 
the ram classes. The ewes were 
judged by Professor John T. Caine II! 
of Logan. The awards follow: 

Aged rams (20 entries), Ist, W. C. Pen 


dleton (Duke 134775): 2nd, Geo. A. Lowe, 
Sr,; 3rd, H. W. Lunt & Sons. 

Yearling rams, (35 entries), 1st and 2nd, 
L. N .Marsden; 3rd, W. W. Pendleton é 
Sons. 

Pen of three ram lambs (12 entries), 
ist and 2nd, W. C. Pendleton; 3rd, S. R. 
Burton & Sons. 

Single ram lamb (39 entries), 1st and 
2nd, W. C. Pendleton; 3rd, Clark Orton. 

Aged ewes (12 entries), Ist, Geo. A, Lowe, 
Sr.; 2nd, Day Farms Co,; 3rd, W. W. Pet 
dleton & Sons, ; 

Yearling ewes, (35 entries), 1st, L. ™ 
Marsden; 2nd, W. W. Pendleton and Sons; 
3rd, Day Farms Co. 

Pen of three ewe lambs (13 entries), 1st 
Day Farms Co.; 2nd, S. R, Burton & Sons; 
3rd, W. C. Pendleton. 

Single ewe lambs (23 entries), 1st and 
2nd, Day Farms Co.; 3rd, S. R. Burton & 
Sons. 

Grand champion ram, W. C. Pendleton. 

Grand champion ewe, Geo. A. Lowe, 5! 

Ewe and own lamb (14 entries), 18 
Geo.. A. Lowe, Sr.; 2nd, Day Farms (0. 
3rd, S. R. Burton & Sons. 

Ram and three of his get (5 entries), 
ist, W. C. Pendleton; 2nd, Geo. A. Lowe 
Sr.; 3rd, Day Farms Co, 

Special prize, aged ram, aged ewe, yeatl 
ing ram, yearling ewe, ram lamb and eW? 
lamb (4 entries), 1st, W. C. Pendleton; 206 
Day Farms Co.; 3rd, Geo, A. Lowe, SI. 
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The Western Tariff Congress 


The \Vestern Tariff Association was 
organized on October 4th at Denver, 
Colorado, in a congress of represent- 
atives of all ‘branches of Western iun- 
dustry. On that day the constitution 
and by-laws of a permanent organiza- 
tion were adopted. The congress had 
opened on October 3rd in response to 
a call issued by Frank J. Hagenbarth 
of Spencer, Idaho, acting as chairman 
of the organization committee. This 
committee consisted of prominent in- 
dividuals assuming the responsibility 
for the effort to perfect such an or- 
ganization as has now resulted. Ac- 
tivities began early in August of this 
year upon representations made by 
Mr. John H. Kirby of Houston, Tex- 
as, president of the Southern Tariff 
Association. This Southern Tariff 
Association was formed at Atlanta ia 
December, 1920, and had as its hon- 
ored guest and principal speaker Cal- 
vin C. Coolidge. 

The Southern Tariff Association 
had loaned for the preliminary work 
of the Western Association the ser- 
vices of its manager, Mr. J. A. Ar- 
nold, and Messrs. Vance Muse of Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and Prager Miller of 
Roswell, New Mexico, as organization 
assistants. The fruitful efforts of 
these men, acting in consultation with 
Mr. Hagenbarth and other interested 
Westerners, were apparent in the en- 
thusiasm shown by nearly 200 rep- 
resentatives of mine operators, sugar 
manufacturers and producers, cattle 
raisers, wheat growers, dairymen, 
and wool growers. 

The objects of the new organization 
as defined in its constitution are: 


To secure the adoption of a permanent 
American tariff policy which will equalize 
the cost of production in this with for- 
eign countries, preserve American indus- 
try, production, and labor against destruc- 
tive foreign competition, maintain Amer- 
lean standards of living and wages in ev- 
ery line of effort and to oppose a tariff 
Policy that discriminates against any sec- 
tion, class or product. 

_ to set up state and local tariff organiza- 
tions and clubs. 

To secure the co-operation of Chambers 
of Commerce, industrial bodies, the press, 
banks, and all civic and political bodies in 
gcomplishing the result stated in Article 


To carry on an educational campaign 





THE FUNCTION OF THE WEST- 
ERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION 





The work to be done by the West- 
ern Tariff Association was plainly 
and forcibly stated by President Hag- 
enbarth: 

“It must be our function in the 
West to bring in a proper and order- 
ly manner to the attention of the 
President and to the Tariff Commis- 
sion and even to Congress and 
its personnel when necessary, the 
underlying facts which make for pros- 
perity in the West. We cannot per- 
mit the selfishness of human nature 
to ravish our industries. We are try- 
ing to build up a commonwealth amid 
the mountains and plains west of the 
Mississippi, but we cannot do so in 
poverty. 

“No one industry in the producing 
West is strong enough to withstand 
the organized and wealthy manufac- 
turing interests in the East. It is 
for the purpose of giving voice to 
this thought that we are met here to- 
gether. Our motto must be that of - 
Alexander Dumas’ ‘Three Musket- 
eers,’ ‘One for all and all for one.’ 

“Let us approach our problem with 
respect for our opponents and with 
due regard for the right. We are 
here to organize permanently the 
Western Tariff Association. This as- 
sociation, which we shall perfect, will 
serve as a medium for the proper 
presentation of facts before the Tar- 
iff Commission in Washington when- 
ever any group of our organization, 
or any Western product, is under at- 
tack. We hope to demonstrate effec- 
tively and permanently to the com- 
mission the commercial and economic 
factors involved, and as affecting the 
West.” 











through the press and other available me- 
diums of disseminating information; to as- 
semble and distribute statistical data; to 
study trade conditions; to study the oper- 
ation of tariff schedules and their effect 
upon productive and industrial conditions; 
to provide the membership with accurate 
and complete information on the tariff. 


The by-laws adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the new body provide for 
receiving as members all persons sub- 
scribing to the objects of the associa- 
tion as written in its constitution. 
Voting, however, is to be strictly 
upon the basis of delegates from state 
otganizations, each delegate to repre- 
sent 500 members in the state organi- 
zation of which he is the representa- 
tive. The executive committee is to 
consist of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and treasurer, the respective 
chairmen of the state associations and 
ten other members who may be se- 


lected by the president to balance the 
representation of particular sections 
or industries. A board of control, 
consisting of five members, is provided 
for. 

The congress voted to establish 
permanent headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. It is contemplated that a man- 
ager will be engaged’ in the near fu- 
ture to give his exclusive attention to 
affairs of the new organization and 
to permit Mr. Arnold to resume his 
work with the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation, which maintains-an office 
in Washington, D. C. It was also 
voted that a further meeting of the 
Western Tariff Association should be 
held in Salt Lake City in Decemiber 
or January. This will allow sufficient 
time to effect the permanent organi- 
zation of the various state units, and 
enable the regular executive commit- 
tee to meet and determine upon the 
major lines of effort and methods of 
activity in advance of the Salt Lake 
congress, 


The congress elected as its presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank J. Hagenbarth of 
Spencer, Idaho; vice-president, P. J. 
Quealy, Kemmerer, Wyo.; treasurer, 
J. C. Mitchell, Denver, Colo. The state 
chairmen and ten named members of 
the executive committee will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

The new organization set a very 
commendable example of brevity and 
of strict attention to its peculiar un- 
dertakings in its resolutions, which 
were adopted as recommended by the 
resolutions committee of which ex- 
Governor Jesse J. McDonald of Colo- 
rado was chairman. 


Whereas: Substantial agreement has 
been reached among representatives of both 
great political parties for the necessity of 
a tariff on products of Western industry 
and there appears to be opportunity for 
the stabilization of agriculture, mining, 
commerce, manufacturing and labor, and 

Whereas: uncertainty as regards changes 
in rates of said tariff in schedules 
affecting agricultural and Western pro- 
ducts adversely affects confidence and cred- 
it in the industry of the United States 

Be it resolved: That this congress should 
go on record as opposing any downward 
revision of the present tariff on any agri- 
cultural or Western products, or any hasty 
or ill-considered revision of the existing 
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tariff schedules until the same shall have 


been proven inequitable in actual experi- 
ence. 


Whereas: The newspapers of the West 
have given advance publicity to our meet- 
ing in the way of news and editorials 
that is unprecedented, according to the 
ae on display before this congress, 
an 


Whereas: They have rendered invalu- 
able service to the cause of the Western 
producers by stimulating interest in the 
tariff congress and in creating public sen- 
timent in favor of adequate tariff treat- 
ment for the products of the West 


Bt it resolved: That we extend to the 
press our sincere thanks for their aid in 
making the Western Tariff Congress a 
success, and request their continued co-oper- 
ation in carrying on the educational work 
of the association and in acquainting the 
citizenship with the necessity of adopting 
a permanent tariff policy adapted to the 
needs of the West. 


Whereas: The work and efforts of the 
organization committee and the Southern 
Tariff Association have been the cause of 
the organization of the Western Tariff 
Assqciation 

Be it resolved: That we extend our sin- 
cere thanks for the service thus rendered. 


The congress was notable on ac- 
count of the enthusiasm shown by 
representatives of many industries and 
of different political affiliations for a 
permanent American policy of tariff 
making, which would ensure stabil- 
ity in Western production and indus- 
try. Audience and speakers appeared 
to be divided fairly equally as to 
political connections and an onlooker 
must have been’ impressed with the 
fact that the Congressional candidates 
in 1924 will need to be on record in 
favor of equitable and justifiable tar- 
iffs if they are to receive the support 
of Western employers, employes, busi- 
ness men and consumers. 


Under the direction of ex-Governor 
E. M. Ammons, who presided through- 
out the sessions, the congress opened 
on Wednesday morning. Governor 
Wm. E. Sweet welcomed the dele- 
gates and suggested in the course of 
his remarks that the tariff must al- 
ways remain in politics in the sense 
that the party in power must neces- 
sarily assume the responsibility and 
carry the brunt of the effect of the 
rates adjusted under its administra- 
tion. 


A message from President Coolidge 
voicing his regret at being unable 
to attend the congress and express- 
ing sympathetic interest in the efforts 
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of the congress, was read. This tele- 
gram is printed in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The keynote address of the confer- 
ence which was delivered by Mr. Hag- 
barth, is also included in this report. 

United States Senator Lawrence C. 
Phipps discussed the tariff situation 
in a broad-minded and non-partisan 
style, explaining that the continuation 
of the emergency tariff as urged by 
some who were opposed to the pres- 
ent law would not have afforded 
needed protection to several Western 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MES- 
SAGE TO THE WESTERN 
TARIFF CONGRESS 





“My greeting and sincerest good 
wishes to the Western Tariff Asso- 
ciation at the opening of its confer- 
ence. I have been much pleased to 
learn of the fine prospect for a rep- 
resentative gathering and the helpful 
consideration of the subjects that may 
come before it. 1 wish it were pos- 
sible to accept the cordial invitation 
to be present at the conference which, 
to my regret, it is not. I wish to 
extend to those who will be gathered 
at this time the assurance of my 
most sympathetic interest in the vig- 
orous effort they are putting forth 
to bring about a broad and thorough 
understanding of the problems invol- 
ved in the tariff question as it is 
presented to the country at this time. 

“T think it can fairly be said that 
there has never been a period in our 
country’s history when so little of 
sectional interest entered into the con- 
sideration of this question. The ob- 
vious necessity for maintaining a pro- 
per measure of protection to Ameri- 
can industry and production in the 
face of chaotic industrial conditions 
following the war has unquestionably 
brought us nearer to a national soli- 
darity on this issue.” 











mine and agricultural products that 
were not included in that measure. 
The address of Mr. John H. Kirby 
was notable not only as an inspiring 
message from the Southern states de- 
livered with true Southern earnest- 
ness,sbut also for its setting forth of 
historical facts pertaining to tne tariff. 
He declared that the old free-trade 
policy urged by the South is vanish- 
ing, and stated that the “heresy of 
free raw materials’ lacks Southern 
advocates. He reviewed the organiza- 
tion and activities of the Southern 
Tariff Association in developing sen- 
timent and votes for protection on 
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Southern products and predicted tha 
the tariff sentiment would become 
increasingly stronger in the South, 


Hon. John M. Parker, Democratic 
governor of Louisiana, and former 
leader of the Progressive party, urged 
thorough protection for producers of 
raw materials. Governor Parker said: 
“I believe with all my soul that the 
American man on equal terms can 
work with any one, but he cannot 
possibly compete with those men who 
wear practically no clothes, whose 
wants are very limited, whose only 
hopes are for an existence and who 
have few ideals. Adequate _ tariff 
rates are an essential to the mainten- 
ance of American ideals and standards 
of living.” 

Senator A. A. Jones of New Mex- 
ico delivered a lengthy and impas- 
sioned appeal against the position 
taken in the resolution reported by 
the resolutions committee as opposing 
downward revision of the rates named 
in the Fordney-McCumber law until 
the merits of such rates could be fully 
tried out and understood by _ the 
American public. Senator Jones ap- 
parently sought by his attacks upon 
tariff rates for New England mant- 
facturing products to raise sectional 
antagonism. He stated that he was 
opposed to the present law and had 
favored the continuation of the emer- 
gency law of 1921. In a spirited reply 
Senator Phipps suggested that the 
emergency act might have been sat- 
isfactory to New Mexico, but that it 
did not include Colorado industries 
and in the nature of things could not 
have been calculated to be continued 
as a permanent measure. Senator 
Phipps deprecated any disposition to 
appear selfish in tariff matters or to 
set one section of the country against 
the other. 


Stirring -and constructively helpful 
addresses were delivered by Congress 
man Chas. B. Timberlake of Colo 
rado, ex-Governor Emmett D. Boyie 
of Nevada, Judge Rucker of Colo 
rado, Dr. J. M. Wilson of Wyoming, 
J. M. Lockhart of Nevada, Stephen H. 
Love and Ross Beason of Utah, A. & 
Carlton of Colorado, M. A. Means, F. 
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s,.Gedney, Jerome F. Day, and Less 
Dillingham, all of Idaho, and others. 
The statesmanlike purposes of the 
new association and the character of 
men attending its organization justi- 
fy the highest expectations of broad- 
minded policies and actions in al! 
matters affecting Western indusiries. 
The spirit of the convention made it 
manifest that there is to be no selfish- 
ness partisanship, or sectionalism, but 
that emphasis will be laid upon proper 
consideration of Western products in 
a national policy that recognizes the 
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need of maintaming tariff rates ade- 
quate to protect American producers 
and laborers against the devastating 
effects of floods of imports occasioned 
by the position of the American dol- 
lar in world markets or by the ability 
to produce at low cost as a result 
of ideals and standards of living that 
do not compare with those enjoyed 
by American labor, and for the con- 
tinuation of which employers in 
Western mines, factories, farms and 
ranches join with those of other sec- 
tions. 








Mr. Hagenbarth’s Key Note Address to 
the Western Tariff Congress 


One of the most momentous and large 
tasks ever attempted by the diplomats of 
Congress and the commercial interests of 
the United States was faced at the close 
of the so-called Great War. The difficul- 
ties and accomplishments have been so often 
rehearsed that I do not propose to repeat 
them except as bearing directly on the sit- 
uation which we have met here today to 
discuss. The United States today has ad- 
mittedly met and composed these post-war 
problems with the greatest success of any 
nation on earth and is today the most pros- 
perous, except that perhaps too sudden 
deflation, with its kindred evils, has inflict- 
ed a disproportionate burden on the agri- 
cultural interests generally, and the wheat 
farmer, in particular. The keenest thought 
and the best energy of the country is now 
being directed toward the solution of these 
remaining problems. 

We have seen with gratitude at least a 
partial, and almost complete, rehabilitation 
of the railroads; the steel mills have been 
ruming day and night, with the 8-hour 
plan of work taking the place of the anti- 
quated 12-hour system; various manufas- 
turing interests all along the line, with 
the possible exception of those dependent 
on agriculture, are prosperous. As a re- 
flection of these various conditions, we 
have seen the problem of unemployment, 
which was keen in the latter part of 1921 
and forepart of 1922, entirely disappear; 
We have noted that savings, and other bank 
deposits are continually mounting, and 

nds and meritorious stock issues being 
readily absorbed. God, in His wisdom, has 
seen fit to take from us the gentle, but 
firm, guiding hand of President Harding, 
which was, in a very large measure, in- 
strumental in bringing about the happy 
conditions which now surround us. 

The Foreign Exchange Situation 


It is fair to say that the American pro- 
ucer and manufacturer has never in the 


history of commerce been called upon to 
face a situation like the one following the 
Great War, wherein foreign exchange was 
involved. We have seen the monies and 
currencies of all European nations, and I 
might say, the nations of all the world, 
greatly depreciated when compared to the 
value of the American dollar, which to- 
day is the standard of money values the 
world over. Even England, heretofore the 
supreme ruler of finance, saw her proud 
pound selling at a discount. The natural 
effect of this condition was to impose 
against the producers and manufacturers 
and wage earners of the United States a 
condition which was in effect an import 
duty or bonus on goods brought from 
abroad and sold in the United States. The 
Italian or Sicilian, when he shipped his 
lemons to New York and sold them at $2 
per case, could convert his American gold 
which he received for the lemons into Ital- 
ian lira at four times the pre-war value 
of his own money. In other words, he 
would receive $8 in Italian money for his 
lemons. The California shipper, on the 
contrary, when he sold his lemons in New 
York in competition with the Italian pro- 
duct at $2 per case, would receive $2 and 
no more. A little thought and analysis will 
convert this situation into a very decisive 
import bonus on foreign lemons. And so 
it went all along the line. 

Whereas, it was the manifest disposition 
of the United States for many reasons to 
favor Europe and buy in Europe wherever 
possible, yet the effect of such a course 
on American industry and labor necessar- 
ily demanded consideration. America’s sur- 
plus products along many lines have always 
found a market abroad. Europe, during 
the war. had accumulated a debt of many 
billions for which it did not have the gold 
to deliver and, consequently, had to pay in 
goods, either so-called raw materials or 
manufactures. Still the problem remain- 
ed: What will be the effect on producers 
of American raw materials, on American 
manufacturers, and on American labor, if 
the world operating on a depreciated cur- 
rency was permitted to occupy our markets 
and take our stock of gold, to the exclu- 
sion of the home producers and the home 
manufacturers. 
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Emergency and Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
. Acts 

) Congress in its wisdom in order to meet, 
in a way, these conditions and save the 
American producers, especially the agni- 
cultural classes, first passed what was 
known as the Emergency Tariff measure 
and, I might say; in passing, that this 
measure came nearer being a non-partisan 
measure than any tariff measure ever pass- 
ed by Congress. Later on, in the summer 
of 1922, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
was passed after many months of arduous 
consideration of the various new problems 
involved. It was freely predicted that this 
measure would stop the flow of imports 
into and exports from the United States. 
As shown by the record up to date, a 
contrary result has been accomplished. The 
stubborn facts in the case show that a 
prosperous America was enabled to buy 
generously from an impoverished Europe, 
notwithstanding the so-called high tariffs 
imposed by the act. The revenue derived 
from the act has been a surprise to even 
its most ardent champions and this rev- 
enue, by the way, has come at a time when 
it was sorely needed by the American tax- 
payer. 

One of the serious problems encountered 
in the framing of the tariff act of 1922 
was that of foreign exchange values. Va- 
rious plans were discussed in Congress. 
American valuation based on American 
costs of living and American wages, was 
at one time seriously thought of. But 
finally Congress adopted an innovation in 
American tariff known as the “elas- 
tic provision,’ which provides that the 
President, without the aid or consent of 
Congress, may raise or lower the tariff 50 
per cent. 

Elastic Provision of the Tariff Act 

Opponents of this provision charged that 
it was unconstitutional; that if the Tariff 
Commission and the President could be 
given authority to lower or raise the tar- 
iff 50 per cent, they could be given au- 
thority in like manner to raise it or lower 
it 99 per cent, thus doing away entirely 
with the constitutional provision that taxes 
and the raising of revenue should be solely 
a function of Congress. Other opponents 
saw a grave danger in giving to any body 
of men the power, virtually, to raise or 
lower the values of production and indus- 
try in this country to the extent of billions 
of dollars annually. Others again saw 
that such a provision would mean a con- 
stant unsettling and instability of business. 
They claimed that if it was bad to have 
business unsettled by Congress every four 
years in the writing of a new tariff act, 
how much worse was it to have business 
constantly agitated and fearful of the act- 
ions of a body of men who had the power 
from day to day practically to rewrite sch- 
edules of the tariff. Others who saw the 
apparent necessity, in view of the alarm- 
ing conditions of foreign exchange, for 
some sort of a flexible provision, were 
desirous that it be limited in its opera- 
tion for one year, or two years at -the 
most. 

Actual Operation of the Elastic Provision 

Notwithstanding all of this opposition, 
the elastic provision was finally written 
into the law as it now stands, and now it 
is contended that the Tariff Commission. 
bv the rules and regulations which it has 
adopted. is violating the spirit, if not the 
letter of the law. The commission has ap- 
parently seen fit to so construe the law 
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that it has authority to initiate movements 
to change the tariff without a preliminary 
hearing. This, the law does not contem- 
plate. 

It is with much temerity that I presume 
to criticise any act of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, or any act passed by Congress. How- 
ever, our aftersight is better than our fore- 
sight. The actual operation of the law, 
as it is apparently proposed to be admin- 
istered, gives the Tariff Commission arbi- 
trary rights over the values of property, 
which must give us pause, and cause us 
to stop, look and listen. President Cool- 
idge has said, “Give administration a chance 
to catch up with legislation.” In the pres- 
ent instance before the ink is fairly dry 
on the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, agi- 
tation has begun for the reduction of tar- 
iffs. It is a singular coincidence that com- 
plaints up to date which have been filed 
with the commission are leveled principally 
at agricultural products and so-called raw 
materials. 


The psychological effect of an order by 
the Tariff Commission to commence inves- 
tigation of the rates of duty on any given 
commodity is such that the market imme- 
diately becomes disorganized and a severe 
loss is reflected on the producer of the 
commodity. This has been noticeably in- 
stanced in the effect on casein, a dairy 
product, stock and feeder cattle, vegetable 
oils, and sugar. The President wisely ad- 
vises to let administration catch up with 
legislation. He no doubt realizes that busi- 
ness cannot be stable and at the same time 
constantly agitated. Time will undoubted- 
ly develop certain necessary changes which 
may have to be made in the tariff. Jus- 
tice to commerce and the consuming pub- 
lic may demand these changes. However, 
there can be no individual error in the tar- 
iff of sufficiently great moment to warrant 
the constant fear on the part of business 
that tariff rates in various lines of indus- 
try will be subject to overnight and arbi- 
trary readjustment. We presume that the 
flexible tariff provision was based on a 
common sense application and not as a 
medium for the ex parte opponents of a 
tariff to work their will either for or 
against certain rates. It was no doubt 
presumed to be a medium for the sifting 
and sorting of facts as developed by world 
and domestic relations affecting the tariff 
after it had been in effect a _ sufficient 
length of time to develop data from which 
facts could be ascertained. It should be 
our business in America today to encour- 
age constructive progress and discourage 
dissension, controversy and uncertainty in 
the business world. Present tariff sched- 
ules affecting business should not be dis- 
turbed unless there is some compelling rea- 
son for doing so. 


Effect of the Tariff 


There are two great classes who are in- 
terested in tariff as affecting business, 
the one the consumer, and the other, the 
producer, and these terms are often inter- 
changeable. Certain facts stand out re- 
markably plain in this discussion. It is 
not a political question, but it pertains, or 
should -pertain, to economics and commerce. 
It has been recently charged that sugar 
advanced 4 cents per pound by reason of 
a tariff of 1% cents per pound: The state- 
ment will not bear analysis. We must seek 
for causes beyond the tariff. How can we 
explain the fact that men’s vici calf, Good- 
year welt, blucher shoes, which cost $3 r 
pair wholesale in 1913, and in March, 1923, 
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were selling wholesale at $6 per pair? 
There is no tariff on hides. How can we 
account for the wholesale price per yard at 
the factory for Wilton Bigelow carpets of 
$2.40 per yard in 1913 and $5.40 in 1923? 
In the case of carpets there is no wool 
tariff. Carpets are manufactured on a free 
wool basis. Yet we find an advance of 
125 per cent in the wholesale cost com- 
paring 1913 with 1923. 

It is a wholesome comparison to know 
that notwithstanding the imposition of what 
is called a robber tariff on wool and wool- 
ens that the average increase in the price 
of cloths and clothing in February, 1923, as 
compared with 1913, was 26 per cent less 
than the increase in the cost of carpets, 
which were on a free-wool basis. The 
figures I use are taken from reports of 
the Department of Commerce. 

It would appear, upon analysis of and 
reflection on these facts that we are in 
the right church, but in the wrong pew. 
Is there not some other influence at work 
other than the tariff, which boosts the 
cost of living to unheard of heights? Is 
it not possible that the high cost of labor 
may have some influence on prices? Is 
it not possible that our expensive and ex- 
travagant methods of distribution with a 
multiplicity of retailers might have some- 
thing to do with high costs? Have rail- 
roads, freight rates and high taxes added 
anything to our expenses? These are sim- 
ply matters for reflection and may affect 
the controversy. 


Manufacturing Versus Raw Materials 


There was a time when America as a 
virgin country with infant manufacturing 
industries and untold resources in raw ma- 
terials occupied a different economic posi- 
tion than it does today. Manufacturing 
has developed until we not only supply 
our home markets, but have invaded the 
markets of the world as well. These inter- 
ests have become preponderant, both poli- 
tically and financially, and the age old con- 
flict between the manufacturer’ seeking 
cheaper raw materials, and the producer 
who furnishes the so-called raw materials, 
is more acute than at any time in our 
history. It is more natural for the manu- 
facturer of wool, for instance, to seek and 
desire the cheaper wools of foreign coun- 
tries, than to pay higher prices by reason 
of a tariff for American wools. It is nat- 
ural for the manufacturer of soaps to look 
for the cheapest available vegetable oils 
for his purpose. In like manner the man 
in the Middle West, who feeds his corn 
and hay to cattle desires the cheapest 
stockers and feeders that he can secure. 

However, nature has so designed, and 
conditions are such at the present time, 
that the great West is an area which is 
devoted almost entirely to the production 
of raw materials. Unless the West can 
have the advantage of a market on which 
it can sell its products at a price which 
will pay at least the costs of production, 
the West is ruined. And this means not 
only the raiser of sugar beets, the grower 
of wool, the cattleman and the miner, but 
the Western banker, and doctor, and mer- 
chant, and lawyer, as well. . 

There is no such thing as raw material, 
except it be mineral in the ground, timber 
on the hillside, or grass and water on the 
plains. What is one man’s raw material is 
another man’s finished product. The min- 
ute the hand of labor touches the re- 
sources of nature, then manufacturing be- 
gins. 
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Then let us approach our problems with 
this sobering thought in view. Let us not 
imagine that the Western section of this 
country, or any class of Americans, is de. 
stined to be hewers of wood, or drawers 
of water for any other class or section of 
the country. 


Southern Tariff Association 


_A few years ago in the South cotton was 
king and there was no other crop. Time 
has wrought changes and today the South 
has developed diversified agricultural jn. 
terests; she has large manufacturing plants 
and she has a citizenship which demands 
equal opportunity with New England, the 
North Atlantic States, the Middle West, or 
any other section of the ‘country. The 
South has awakened from the political ship. 
boleth of free trade to the day reality of 
commercial and economic necessities. The 
result of this awakening was the formation 
of what is known as the Southern Tariff 
Association, which has stood on guard as 
the defender of Southern commercial jp- 
terests against the whole world. It has 
done a magnificient work; it has accom- 
plished more toward abolishing the partisan 
nature of tariff making than has ever been 
accomplished by any other single agency. 


Western Tariff Association 


In the death of President Harding the 
West lost one of its warmest friends. In 
President Coolidge we hope to gain another 
who will be equally helpful. However, it 
must be our function in the West to bring 
in a proper and orderly manner to the 
attention of the President, and to the Tar- 
iff Commission, and even to Congress and 
its personnel when necessary, the under- 
lying facts which make for prospecity, good 
homes, happy children, and _ contented 
mothers, in the West. We cannot permit 
the selfishness of human nature to ravish 
our industries. We are trying to build up 
a commonwealth amid the mountains and 
plains west of the Mississippi, but we 
cannot do so in poverty. 

No one industry in the producing West 
is strong enough to withstand the organized 
and wealthy manufacturing interests in the 
East. It is for the purpose of giving voice 
to this thought that we are met here to- 
gether. Our motto must be that. of Alex- 
ander Dumas’ “Three Musketeers,” “One for 
all and all for one.” 

Let us approach our problems with re- 
spect for our opponents and with due re- 
gard for the right. We are here to per- 
manently organize the Western Tariff As- 
sociation. This association, which we shall 
perfect, will serve as a medium for the 
proper presentation of facts before the Tar- 
iff Commission in Washington whenever 
any group of our organization, or any West- 
ern product, is under attack. We hope to 
demonstrate effectively and permanently 
to the commission the commercial and eco 
nomic factors involved, and as affecting 
the West. 

We have no political role to play. Nor 
do we wish to be known as living in glass 
houses and casting stones at our neighbors 
who may have a just cause for complaint 
against certain tariffs. Let our sole pur 
pose be the seeking of daylight and justice 
and to protect our weaker individual mem- 
bers through presenting a common front, 
guided by unity of action. Let us to “ou 
own selves be true, then it will follow % 
the night the day that we cannot be false 
to any man.” 
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Government Decision On Commission Case 


Packers and Stockyards Administration’s Action on Charges Against C. H. Shurte. 


The following is the text of the state- 
ment issued by the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration at the conclusion of 
its consideration of charges on irregular 
transactions filed in June of this year 
against ©. H. Shurte of the Wool Growers 
Commission Company at Chicago: 


On June 27, 1923, the acting Secretary 
of Agriculture issued a complaint in this 
proceeding under Title III of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, stating certain 
charges as set forth in said complaint to 
which reference is here made. Service of 
said complaint was acknowledged on June 
29, 1923, and pursuant thereto depositions 
of distant witnesses were taken and a 
public hearing was held on July 9 and 10, 
1923, in the conference room of the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club in the Union Stock Yards 
at Chicago, Illinois, at which hearing the 
testimony of such witnesses and of Charles 
H. Shurte and others was received and a 
full opportunity was announced and afford- 
ed to all others to be heard. During the 
course of said hearing the National Live 
Stock Exchange, through its secretary then 
present, filed application for leave to in- 
tervene on behalf of said exchange, and said 
application was received by the examiner 
but action thereon reserved for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. On July 28, 1923, the 
said complaint was amended by the acting 
Secretary of Agriculture by adding thereto 
certain further charges based upon the tes- 
timony theretofore introduced as set out 
in said amendment to which reference is 
here made. Service of said amendment 
upon the respondent was duly acknowl- 
edged and an answer thereto filed, but the 
introduction of further evidence thereon 
waived by the respondent. The examiner 
prepared and furnished to the respondent 
tentative findings of facts which have been 
accepted in writing by the respondent as 
being warranted by the evidence. 

Upon consideration of the entire record, 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds the facts 
to be as follows: 


1. That the Wool Growers Commission 
Company was a partnership composed of 
Charles H. Shurte and -A. J. Knollin in 
1922, and was then registered under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as a 
market agency operating at the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois, and 
at the Union Stock Yards, South Omaha, 
Nebraska, and maintained offices at each 
of said stockyards for the transaction of 
its business as a market agency; that Char- 
les H. Shurte was the manager of the 
Wool Growers Commission Company at the 
Chicago Union Stockyards in 1922 and was 
in charge of the business transacted by 
said company as a market agency through 
the office there maintained; that A. J. 
Knollin was in charge of the office of the 
Wool Growers Commission Company at the 
Union Stockyards at South Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and had no knowledge of the facts 
Involved in the transactions in question. 

2. That A. T. Haverfield had four car- 
loads of lambs at the Kirkland Sheep Feed- 
ing Yards, Kirkland, Illinois, on December 
10, 1922, and on that date he wrote a let- 
al to Charles H. Shurte reading as fol- 
OWS: 


“Kirkland, DeKalb County, IIL, 
December 10, 1922. 
“Mr. Chas. Shurte, 


Chicago. 
Dear Mr. Shurte: 

“Just a line in regards to the lambs. 
Will say will give you the exclusive sale 
of these four loads of lambs I have here 
for the next week or the week ending 
the 17th. After then, they are out of 
your list if not sold and won’t agree to 
ship them to you when I send them in, 
though for the next seven days you have 
the exclusive right on them at even money, 
14 cents with a 3 per cent shrink weighed 
up here straight through. Will give you 
regular commission for such a sale. Hope 
you can get action at an early date, I am 

Yours truly, 
: A. T. Haverfield.” 

That on December 13 or 14, 1922, in pur- 
suance of the authority given in the fore- 
going letter, the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company, acting by or through Charles 
H. Shurte, sold said sheep at 14 cents 
per pound to Hamilton W. Meekin of Fond 


du Lac, Wisconsin, and on December 14, - 


1922, said sheep were sold for said Meekin 
and were then shipped from the Kirkland 
Sheep Feeding Yards, Kirkland, Hlinois, to 
said purchasers. 

3. That on February 25, 1922, F. W. 
Gooding and Sons had four carloads of 
sheep at the Kirkland Sheep Feeding Yards, 
Kirkland, Illinois, in charge of one Frank 
Clem, and on said date, in response to a 
communication from said Frank Clem, Char- 
les H. Shurte visited said yards, inspected 
said sheep, and said Clem offered to sell 
said sheep for 13% cents per pound. Charles 
H. Shurte then informed said Clem that 
he had an order from a Michigan party for 
two carloads of sheep, and that he had one 
from a Wisconsin party for two carloads 
and accordingly said four carloads of sheep 
were purchased by the Wool Growers Com- 
mission Company through Charles H. 
Shurte at 13% cents to fill said orders. 
Said Shurte then gave instructions to ship 
two carloads of said sheep to Fred West, 
of Durant, Michigan, and the other two 
carloads of sheep, it was understood, would 
be left at said sheep feeding yards. On 
February 26, 1922, said Shurte sold the two 
carloads of sheep purchased for said Meek- 
in in pursuance of authority from him to 
one W. J. Harney, who then ordered said 
sheep shipped to Tate & Campbell, of Clin- 
ton, Michigan, to fill an order received by 
him from them. 

4. The names of the parties reported 
to Mr. Haverfield and to Gooding & Sons 
as the purchasers of their respective ship- 
ments were not in fact the names of the 
immediate purchasers thereof, the real pur- 
chaser being H. W. Meekin, of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. The sums of money re- 
ported to Mr. Haverfield and to Gooding 
& Sons were not the sums paid by the pur- 
chasers named in the account sales to Hav- 
erfield and Gooding, but were the amounts 
paid by Meekin to Haverfield and to Good- 
ing & Sons, Meekin being the intervening 
purchaser between Haverfield and Gooding 
& Sons and the eventual purchasers. 

5. That C. H. Shurte acted, in effect, 
as Meekin’s business agent and was not 
applying a market basis but a trading basis 
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that required the exercise of trading judg- 
ment, and at the same time accepting the 
a for making a sale for Haver- 

e 

6. That the Wool Growers Commission 
Company, acting by or through C. H. 
Shurte, did report to Haverfield and to 
Gooding & Sons respectively, the actual 
prices received for their sheep and account- 
ed to them the sale price received for their 
sheep from said Meekin. 

7. That the Wool Growers Commission 
Company, acting by or through Charles H. 
Shurte, did not correctly report in the ac- 
count sales rendered to F. W. Gooding & 
Sons and to A. T. Haverfield, respectively, 
the names of the purchasers of their sheep. 
That the persons given on the account sales 
furnished to F. W. Gooding & Sons and 
to A. T. Haverfield, respectively, were the 
names of the persons to whom said sheep 
were consigned when shipped from the Kirk- 
land Sheep Feeding Yards. 

8. That the Wool Growers Commission 
Company, acting by or through Charles H. 
Shurte, did not in all cases render complete 
account sales or report to Hamilton W. 
Meekin the names of the purchasers of 
sheep sold for him in the instances de- 
tailed in the amendment to the complaint 
as required by the regulations issued un- 
der the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921; 
and the books, records and memoranda of 
the Wool Growers Commission Company 
did not show all the facts as to the trans- 
actions and business relations between the 
respondent and Hamilton W. Meekin that 
are disclosed by the evidence and these 
findings of fact; and the profits made on 
the sale by Hamilton W. Meekin of the 
sheep purchased from A. T. Haverfield and 
on the sale of the two carloads of sheep 
purchased from F. W. Gooding & Sons were 
credited by Charles H. Shurte on notes 
made by said Meekin and held by said 
Charles H. Shurte. 

9. That the Wool Growers Commission 
Company as a market agency registered 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, 
acting by or through Charles H. Shurte, 
purchased and sold for Hamilton W. Meekin 
certain lots of sheep referred to in said 
complaint and the amendment thereto, and 
the Wool Growers Commission Company, 
acting as aforesaid, failed to abide by the 
tariff of rates and charges for buying and 
selling sheep filed by said company under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, in 
that on account of the acts and conduct of 
Charles H. Shurte the rates specified in 
said tariff for buying sheep were not ad- 
hered to and in that the rates specified in 
said tariff for selling sheep were not ad- 
hered to in the buying and selling of said 
sheep for Hamilton W. Meekin and that 
no commission of any amount was charged 
said Meekin for buying or selling said 


sheep. 
Order 

Therefore it is ordered that the peti- 
tion of the National Live Stock Exchange 
for leave to intervene be denied, and 

It is ordered that the said Charles H. 
Shurte cease and desist from violating the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, and the 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture thereunder, by rendering to 
shippers account sales for services render- 
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ed as a market agency which do not truly 
and completely set forth the facts as re- 
quired by said act and regulations; by 
failing to render to shippers true and com- 
plete account sales for services rendered 
as a market agency as required by said 
act and regulations; by failing to charge, 
demand, or collect the rates and charges 
specified in the schedules filed and in ef- 
fect for services rendered as a market 
egency as required by said act and regula- 
tions or by charging, demanding, or col- 
lecting for such services a different com- 
pensation than said rates and charges; or 
by failing to keep accounts, records, and 


memoranda which fully and correctly dis- - 


close all transactions involved in his busi- 
ness as required by said act and regula- 
tions. This order shall take effect at the 
termination of five days after service of 
notice hereof. 

In: witness whereof the Secretary of 
Agriculture has signed this order and has 
caused the official seal of the Department 
of Agriculture to be affixed hereto, and 
this order to be issued in the City of 
Washington, this 29th day of September, 
1923. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 








The sheep industry is not on a very 
sound financial basis here. We need 
a lower rate of interest than ten per 
cent. The grass is green on the fall 
ranges and unless a heavy frost should 
damage it, will furnish a good supply 
of feed. Nearly all of the lambs are 
either shipped or contracted. Eleven 
cents was paid for feeder lambs on 
September 20th, but now ten cents is 
the best price. Our lambs are usually 
fed in Iowa and Minnesota. About 
half of the ewe lambs were held back 
this year. Very few breeding ewes 


are changing hands, but some yearl- 


ings are moving at $9.50, and $6 to 
$8 is being paid for aged stuff. 
Lemmon, S. D. Ralph Parrott. 





ADDITIONAL RAM SALES 





Sales of two Rambouillet stud rams 
were omitted from the report of the 
eighth annual ram sale as printed in 
the September issue of the Wool 
Grower: John K. Madsen sold the 
yearling registered as No. 153367 and 
sired by Old 467 of Bullard breeding 
to King Bros. Company of Laramie, 
Wyoming. Mr. Madsen was also the 
purchaser of King Bros. No. 7365 at 
$500. This sheep was sold after Mr. 
King had left the sale. Some misun- 
derstanding arose because of failure 
to advise the auctioneer that a reserve 
bid of $495 had been placed upon this 
sheep. 
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Feeding Range Ewes 


By W. E. Joseph, Montana Experiment Station 


During. the past winter 384 range 
yearling ewes, most of which had been 
fed as lambs in the trials described in 
the preceding paper, were used in feed- 
ing trials after the close of the breed- 
ing season. They were divided into 
four lots which were as nearly equal 
as they could reasonably be made in 
size and type of ewes. 

As lambs a year previous to the 
beginning of this trial, they had 
weighed about 62.5 pounds. During a 
feeding period of 119 days they had 
grown to a weight of practically 75 
pounds at which weight they had been 
turned on native, dry land, fenced 
pasture. During a grazing season of 
about 190 days they had grown to a 
weight of 100 pounds. They were 
weighed into the feed lots at an aver- 
age of a little over 103 pounds. Salt 
was fed all sheep at the rate of three- 
quarters of a pound per head per 
month. These sheep were kept in 
comparatively small lots. No feed, 
grazing, or browse was available to 
them except that which was weighed 
into the racks or troughs as described 
below. 

Hay for Range Ewes 

The first lot was fed alfalfa hay of 
the first crop. The hay was average 
in quality, part having browned in the 
stack, and the remaining part being 
green in color. The purpose was to 
feed this lot so that the ewes would 
produce sound fleeces and_ strong 
lambs. Fed an average daily ration 
per head of 3.3 pounds of hay, the 
ewes of this lot made an average gain 
of 12.5 pounds in 112 days, weighing 
in at 103.4 and weighing out at 115.9 
pounds per head. At the close of the 
feeding trial they were turned on pas- 
ture. The condition of the ewes and 
of their fleeces was entirely satisfac- 
tory. They had access to no other 
feed of any kind as they were kept in 
comparatively small lots during the 
entire time, being moved out only for 
weighing. The hay was fed twice daily 
in racks. There was very little waste 
of hav. 


Corn As a Substitute for Part of the 
Hay 

In order to determine the value ot 
corn as a substitute for part of the 
hay, the second lot was fed three- 
quarters of a pound less hay and 
enough No. 2 yellow corn to keep them 
up to the condition and weight of the 
first lot fed on hay only. It took 0.23 
pound of corn to replace 0.75 pound 
of hay. In other words, one pound of 
corn replaced 3.19 pounds of hay in 
this trial. The weights and gains were 
almost identical with those of the lot 
fed hay only. These ewes ate the hay 
without waste, except for a very small 
amount of dead stubble in it. They 
were fed at all times from exactly the 
same lots of hay as the lot fed hay 
only. The hay was fed in racks twice 
daily, the larger feed being given in the 
morning. Corn was fed only in the 
evening. 
Cottonseed Cake As a Substitute for 

Part of the Hay 

The third tot was fed cottonseed 
cake as a substitute for a part of the 
hay. It took 0.22 pound of cake to 


‘ replace 0.72 pound of alfalfa hay. This 


lot gained about 1 pound more per 
head during the 112 days than the hay 
lot, but the condition of the ewes in 
other respects was practically the 
same. This small difference, while in 
favor of the lot fed cake, was consid- 
ered too small to be of much signifi- 
cance. The method of feeding was 
the same as that used in feeding corn 
and hay. 

On the basis of these results one 
pound of cake replaced 3.23 pounds of 
hay. The cake used in this trial con- 
tained 42 per cent of protein, 10 per 
cent of crude fiber, and 7.5 per cent 
of fat. 

Sunflower Silage As a Substitute for 
Hay 

The fourth lot of ewes was fed 
sunflower silage in place of part of 
the hay. It took 2.17 pounds of silage 


to replace 0.67 pound of hay. The 
gains were almost identical with those 
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of the ewes fed hay only. The sun- 
flowers were grown on dry land. They 
were cut when most of the plants were 
in the bud stage. All of the lower 
Jeaves had dried and fallen off. About 
two feet of the five-foot stalk carried 
green leaves. The silage contained 74 
per cent of water. 

On the basis of these results it took 
3.2 pounds of silage to replace 1 pound 
of hay. 

Comparative Prices 

From the results obtained in this 
trial, a series of comparative prices 
which can be paid for these feeds in 
the racks, has been worked out. 
Prices in the stack, feed bin, or at the 
railway station, could not be estimated 
because the cost of hauling and feed- 
ing is too variable. These prices apply 
only to conditions comparable with 
those which prevailed in this test, in 
which the rations of alfalfa hay and 
corn, alfalfa hay and cottonseed cake, 
alfalfa hay and sunflower silage are 
compared with a ration of alfalfa hay 
only. 





No. 2 





Alfalfa Cottonseed Sunflower 
hay Yellowcorn cake silage 
Perton Perl100lbs. Perton Per ton 
$7.50 $1.20 $24.25 $2.35 
10.00 1.60 32.30 3.10 
12.50 2.00 40.40 3.90 
15.00 2.40 48.45 4.70 
17.50 2.80 56.55 5.50 


Deducting the cost of feeding from 
the above figures gives the cost in bins 
or stacks. It is obvious that there are 
few conditions under which corn can- 
not be bought at a price more in line 
with its value for replacing hay than 
cottonseed cake. It obvious 
that cottonseed cake is not an econ- 
omical feed for replacing part of a 
ration of alfalfa hay at present price 
levels. Sunflower silage must be pro- 
duced quite cheaply to be an economi- 
cal feed for replacing part of a ration 
of alfala hay at the lower price levels. 


is also 


At the higher prices some economy 
would result from its use. 

At the prices given the ration of al- 
falfa hay and that of alfalfa hay and 
corn cost practically the same. The 
ration of sunflower silage cost very 
little more. The ration of alfalfa hay 
and cottonseed cake was 20 per cent 
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more expensive. It is not an econo- 
mical ration to use at these prices. 
If these prices do not apply there is 
enough information given in the table 
below to calculate the cost at any other 
level of prices. 

Attention is again called to the fact 
that the results apply to rations which 
are made up very largely of alfalfa 


29 
hay. They do not apply to rations 
which contain a large proportion of 
low grade roughages. Further work 
must be done on this phase of the use 
of cottonseed cake before recommen- 
dations can be made. 

In the following table is given a 
brief summary of the results of this 
trial : 





LOT No. I II III IV 
Alfalfa hay Alfalfa 
; Alfalfa Alfalfa and cotton- hay and sun- 
Ration fed— hayonly hayandcorn seedcake flower silage 
Number of ewes in lot .................... 97 96 95 ar “ee 3 
Number of days on feed ................ 112 112 112 112 
Average weight per head at 
a | eee eee eee cee 103.4 103.6 102.6 104.2 
Average gain per ewe, lbs. ............ 43: 12.2 13.4 12.4 
Average daily ration fed per ewe: 
Aare. fey. TOO: woo. 3.30 2.55 2.58 2.63 
BIMOWEr SHONS, IRGC em tC 2.17 
COEGe CA. Uehe UC ti a: es Pe 
Cost of ration per ewe daily ........ $1.65 $1.64 $2.00 $1.69 


FEED PRICES: 


Alfalfa hay, $10 per ton; sunflower silage, $3.50 per ton; corn, 


$1.60 per 100 lbs.; cottonseed cake, $65 per ton. 





THE TARIFF BILL 


(With Profound Apologies to James Whitcomb Riley.) 


Little Tariff Bill has come to our house to 
stay 

An’ boost the price of staple up, an’ make 
the business pay, 

An’ raise the price of lambs and ewes, an’ 
make the sheepman laugh 

To see the price of half-blood climb from two 
bits to a half 

An’ all us other sheepmen, when the shearin’ 
season’s done, 

We read reports from Boston an’ has the 

mostes’ fun, 
A list’nin’ to the witch tales Tariff Bill tells 


us about, 
An’ the free wool ’at gits you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out. 


Once there was a sheepman who wouldn’t 
pay his dues, 
An’ when the tariff was removed, he read the 
awful news; 
His wife she *.eard him holler, an’ his banker 
heard him bawl, 
An’ when they checked up his affairs, he 
wasn’t there at all. 
They seeked him down in Mexico, an’ in 
Toronto, too, 
An’ seeked him in Alaska an’ in Chicago’s 
zoo, 
But all they ever found was thist a note ’at 
told about 
How the free wool gits you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out. 


An’ once there was a grower who wouldn't 
help to fight 

But jest set back an’ rested, an’ said he 
wouldn’t write 

To any senator or man to air his tariff views, 

“Wool’s high,” says he, “I’m satisfied with 
the latest market news,” 

That very fall when election came, an’ a 
Demmycratic slide 

There was somethin’ worse than Goblins 
a-Standin’ by his side. 

The loan sharks got his ewe band, fore he 
knew what he’s about, 

An’ free wool ’ll git you 


Ef you 

Don’t 
Watch 
Out. 


An’ little Tariff Bill says when things look 
blue, 
An’ the free-traders sputter, an’ the senate 
goes woo-0o0! 
An’ you hear the retail clothiets howl, an’ 
manufacturers yell, 
An’ you know that Congress listens to the 
bunk they have to tell, 
You’d better write your check right now an’ 
pay your yearly due 
To local, state, an’ national} an’ do it P. D. Q. 
For the foreign wool is waitin’, you can hear 
the mii: men shout, 
An’ the free wool ’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out, 
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The Course of Sheep Markets In September 


CHICAGO 





Although somewhat choppy, the fall 
lamb market has been fully up to ex- 
pectation, especially when supply is 
reckoned with. September is usually 
a period of more or less demoraliza- 
tion, but live mutton trade was in a 
measure immune, ignoring a slumpy 
cattle market and a hog trade that 
bordered on demoralization much of 
the time. September is usually a 
month when calamity camps in close 
proximity to the market, but on this 
occasion what may be regarded as 
normal conditions were reversed, 
prices actually advancing on swelling 
supplies. Whatever vicissitude West- 
ern lambs encountered was due in a 
large measure to periodical gobs of 
natives. The chief break in Septem- 
ber occurred during the final week of 
the month when a run of about 400,- 
000 head at the ten principal markets 
—the heaviest primary movement 
since October, 1921, forced declines of 
75 cents to $1.25 per hundredweight. 
The best Western lambs sold down to 
$13.25, compared with $14.75 on the 
high spot during the second week of 
the month when prices advanced 50 
cents to $1.25 per hundredweight, for 
which there is scant precedent at that 
season. At the high mid-month spot 
lamb prices were about 75 cents per 
hundredweight above the correspond- 
ing period of 1922 and $4.50 per hun- 
dredweight higher than in 1921. Aged 
stock did not get the full effect of the 
bulge but sold about 50 cents per 
hundredweight above the correspond- 
ing period of 1922. Subsequent to 
this “peak,” a heavy supply mater- 
ialized, gradually depressing prices 
until at the end of the month choice 
lambs stopped at $13.15, good sorted 
Westerns going at $13 and the best 
natives at $12.50@12.75. At the high 
time yearling wethers reached $12, 
aged wethers $9.75 and light ewes 
$7.50, but at the end of the month 
$11 stopped yearlings, no wethers 


were eligible to more than $9 and the 
best ewes sold at $6.75. Feeder grades 


were involved in the slump to the ex- 
tent of about 60 cents per hundred- 
weight. Comparison between the first 
and last of September showed little 
change. 


The First Week 


During the first week the best 
Western lambs sold at $13.35, bulk of 
the fat Westerns going to killers at 
$12.75@13.15, with natives largely at 
$12.50@12.75, cull natives selling at 
$9@9.50. Yearling wethers were 
scarce, lights and handyweights mak- 
ing $10@10.75, medium weights (95 
to 105 pounds), $9.25@10.25 and 
heavies (105 pounds and up) $8.50@ 
9.75. The best aged wethers sold at 
$9.25 and the bulk at $7.75@8.50. 
For the better grades of handyweight 
ewes it was a $6@6.50 market, heavy 
natives being hard to turn around $4. 
The run carried a large percentage 
of fat ewes, causing declines of 75 
cents to $1, aged wethers suffering 
nearly as much. Lambs did not shcw 
much loss, but the undertone was 
weak, especially on feeders. leeding 
lambs averaging around 62 pounds 
sold at $13.25@13.50, with a few at 
$13.60. Feeding ewes went to the 
country at $5@6.25, and yearlings at 
$10@10.75, most of the feeding weth- 
ers selling at $6@7.75, the latter figure 
taking choice 84-pound, two-year-olds. 
Demand for breeding ewes relaxed, 
the best light Western yearlings mak- 
ing $11 and the bulk of the aged offer- 
ings $7@8. 

The Second Week 


During the second week the boom 
developed although the ten principal 
markets received 320,000 compared 
with 254,000 a year ago and the ten- 
market total the previous week had 
been 100,000 in excess of the same 
week of 1922. Some lambs gained 
$1.50 per hundredweight that week, 
cull stuff getting the big end of the 
upturn. Yearlings, aged sheep, and 
feeding lambs were marked up any- 
where from 50 cents to $1 per hun- 
dredweight. Bulk of the fat native 
lambs sold at $13@14.25, with culls at 


$10@11. Fat yearlings made $11,75 
and aged wethers $7.75@8.75. Odd 
lots of light. ewes sold at $7.50, most 
of the heavy ewes cashing at $4@3, 
and medium weights at $5.75@675. 
Feeding lambs were unable to main- 
tain the pace set by killing grades 
and, for the first time this season 
sold at a substantial discount of 75 
cents per hundredweight or more. It 
was a $13@13.60 market on _ thin 
Western lambs, yearlings making 
$11@11.50, according to weight. Feed- 
ing wethers sold at $6.50@7.50 and 
feeding ewes at $5@6. Yearling 
breeding ewes went to the country 
at $11.75@12, the latter representing 
high points for the season. Aged 
breeding ewes sold at $7@8. 


The Third Week 


During the third week of Septem- 
ber the heaviest run of ovine stock 
reached the principal markets since 
the week of October 22, 1921. Ten 
points handled 406,000, compared with 
286,000 a year ago. Naturally the 
“velvet” diminished, but the market 
held up remarkably well when sup- 
ply volume was reckoned with. Af- 
ter a sharp break early in the week 
fat lambs recovered part of the loss, 
closing with a net decline of about £0 
cents per hundredweight. Fat sheep 
and feeding lambs closed 25@50 cents 
lower for the week while prices on 
breeding stock and feeding sheep were 
well sustained. The early week de- 
cline on fat lambs was 50 cents per 
hundredweight. Sorted Westerns sold 
down to $14, but were back to $14.50 
by the close, when the best natives 
were worth $14.25. During the week 
the bulk of the desirable Wes*ern 
lambs cashed at $13.85@14.40; natives 
at $13.25@14; culls $9.50@10. Year! 
ing wethers stopped at $11, nothing 
choice in that line arriving. For 110- 
pound, two-year-olds $9.40 was paid, 
choice light ewes being quotable ‘o 
$7, with handy and medium weights 
at $6@6.50 and heavies at $4@4.5C, 
canners selling as low as $l. ‘the 
Western lamb run carried the longest 
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feeder end of the season, buyers were 
more discriminating and a _ wider 
spread developed between the differ- 
ent grades. A popular price was 
$13.25 and $13.75 was the limit. Buy- 
ers went to heavier stock for running 
in corn fields, which was disadvant- 
ageous to 55-pound lambs. Aged 
feeding stock was scarce, a few year!- 
ings going to the country at $11@ 
1150 and aged wethers at $8.50@9. 
Most of the feeding ewes cashed at 
$5.25@6.25. Yearling ewes went to 
breeders at $11@12, the aged class 
selling largely at $6.75@8.25, accord- 
ing to age. 


The Last Week 


The last week of the month was 
droopy under continued heavy _ re- 
ceipts, over 400,000 head reaching the 
principal Western markets, or 90,000 
in excess of the corresponding period 
last year. Considering supply it was 
a good market, however, closing the 
week firm with the best lambs at 
$13.15 and $13 a common price. Ear- 
ly in the week lambs broke 50 cents 
to $1.25 per hundredweight, most of 
the natives going to killers at $12.50@ 
13, culls selling at $9 to $10, or rela- 
tively better than tops. For 80-pound 
Western yearlings $11 was paid, good 
aged wethers cashing around $8.25. 
Light ewes went to killers at $6.50@ 
6.75 and heavies around $4, bulk of 
the female stock taken by killers cost- 
ing $4.50@6. The run carried a gen- 
erous sprinkling of shelly, old range 
ewes that earned $3.5C0@4.25 when 
killers had to take them, or $6@7 
when they suited breeders. 

The feeder end of the Western crop 
was the heaviest of the season, but 
demand was healthy and prices de- 
clined only 25 to £0 cents, thousands 
of thin lambs going to the country at 
$13.25@13.35. A few bands of feed- 
ing yearlings, averaging around 75 
pounds, moved at $10.50@10.75 and 
the country outlet absorbed a lot of 
feeding ewes at $6@7. Choice young 
breeding ewes were too scarce to 
quote although it was nominally a 
$11@12 market with good kinds in 
mixed lots at $8@10 J. E. Poole. 
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September added nothing new to 
the general factors that prevailed in 
the sheep market during August, ex- 
cept that prices reached new high lev- 
els for the season, and fluctuations 
Were more pronounced. In the first 
half of the month, there was a steady 
rise in prices until the 14-cent level 
was reached for lambs. This was fol- 
lowed by a setback, another rally and 
another setback. Evidences of the 
feeder buyers coming in competition 
with killers was one feature on the 
bulge, and when the market broke 
there was lack of this demand. The 
top price during the month was $14, 
paid for both Utah and Colorado 
lambs. On the setback $12.25 was top, 
and final prices were around $12.25 to 
$12.50 for the best. Receipts were lib- 
eral at all markets, but the heavy end 
of the run centered in Omaha and Chi- 
cago. Average prices for the thirty- 
day period were fully satisfactory td 
shippers, and practically all the lambs 
that were contract delivery and sold in 
the open market made good -money. 
As the season advances, it is becoming 
more evident that the flockmasters 
would have made more money had 
they shipped to market instead of sell- 
ing on contract. In the first half of 
the month, the bulk of the good West- 
ern lambs sold at $12.75 to $14, and 
the last half at $12.50 to $13.50. Cull 
lambs made a higher average than in 
the preceding month, and at the same 
time there was less sorting. This was 
due to the fact that killers had steady 
competition on anything that showed 
feeder quality and to the fact that gen- 
eral quality of the offerings improved. 
Utah lambs will be pretty well cleaned 


.up by the third week in October, and 


the peak run of Colorado lambs will 
have been reached. 

Owing to the fact that cars, with 
but few exceptions, have been supplied 
on order dates, shipments have been 
moving out on regular schedules. This 
may result in the general movement 
ending sooner than expected. If kill- 
ers continue to find a ready outlet for 
dressed lamb and mutton, similar to 
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the call of the past thirty days, Oc- 
tober prices will be fairly attractive. 
Fat sheep and yearlings were scarce 
during the entire month. On the close, 
fat ewes sold at $5.50 to $6.75, and 
wethers $6.50 to $8.25, or about 50 
cents under the top prices the middle 
of the month. None of the offerings 
had been fed, and most of the ewes 
were in the aged class that had passed 
the stage of usefulness as breeders. 
The few wethers received came from 
Texas, some of them fresh shorn. Con- 
sidering the ewe run, there was less 
than the usual culling of flocks, and 
this in turn should indicate increased. 
production for next year. ; 
September was a month of active 
buying by feeders, both in open mar- 
ket and in the range country. In 
Texas in the first ten days of the 
month, 200,000 lambs were put under 
contract, and large trade was reported 
in New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana and Idaho. At central mar- 
kets all thin lambs offered sold read- 
ily, in many cases above the best 
prices paid for fat lambs by killers. 
The movement of lambs purchased on 
the market was not especially heavy, 
but shipments on billing direct to 
feed lots were unusually large. In the 
past thirty days, about 22,000 thin 
lambs went through Kansas City to 
Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois feed lots. 
In the next thirty days feed-lot deliv- 
eries on contracts will be large in the 
above named states, and there will be 
a big delivery on contract to Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nebraska feed lots. 
Indications are that while purchases 
of feeding lambs at principal markets 
for the entire season will be smaller 
than last year, the total that will go 
on feed will be as large this winter as 
last winter. A larger per cent of the 
total number placed on feed will be 
marketed before the first of the year 
than last year. In sections where the 
corn was damaged by a heavy frost 
the middle of September, lambs have 
been turned in the corn and are re- 
ported as doing unusually well. A 
heavy run of short-fed lambs in No- 
vember and December will meet a 
bare spot in the supply from other 
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sections. Prices then will depend on 
the call for dressed lamb and mutton. 

Kansas City receipts in September 
were 219,021. This was 61,803 more 
than arrived in the same month in 
1922, and about 15,000 larger than the 
September average of the past five 
years. Total receipts for the nine 
months were 1,257,064, or 96,000 more 
than in the corresponding period last 
year. 

S &. F. 


ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts for the month of 
September totaled 71,643, against 61,- 
807 the corresponding month a year 
ago. Of the month’s receipts 11,754 
were from Utah, 13,120 from Idaho, 
16,874 from Colorado, 27,084 from lo- 
cal territory, and the balance from 
other Western states. A big part of 
Colorado shipments was not sold on 
this market, but went direct to killers 
and local feed lots. The month open- 
ed with best Western lambs quoted 
around $13@13.25, and on the closing 
day the best brought $12.90, values 
showing 25@35c loss, compared with 
a month ago. The market was uneven 
during the month, with values work- 
ing higher the first part, then 
lower the last ten days. The high 
point was $13.85 on the 20th and the 
low point was $12.50. Native lambs 
sold up to $13.50 at the high time, but 
closed with the best around $12, or 
$1.50 lower than the opening. Feed- 
ing lambs were in demand and prices 
were higher at times than for killers. 
Bulk of feeders sold around $13 dur- 
ing the month, with $12.75 the closing 
top. Clipped lambs opened the month 
around $12.25, advanced to $13.25 the 
middle of the month, then closed with 
the best one the last day at $12. 

Though aged stock was not overly 
plentiful, values declined sharply. 
Ewes and wethers show a decline of 
$1.50@1.75 for the period, and year- 
lings are quoted 50@75c lower. West- 
ern ewes sold at $5.75 on the close, 
against $7.65 a month ago. Wethers 
were quoted up to $7.50, against $9 a 
month ago. There was a broad de- 
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mand for breeding ewes with most 
sales ranging $6.50@8.00. Yearlings 
were very scarce and quotations rang- 
ed up to $9.50@9.75 on the close, 
against $10@10.50 the close of Au- 
gust. Feeding ewes sold $5.50@5.85 
during the month. 


H. H. M. 


DENVER 





Sheep supply on the Denver live- 
stock market in September was quite 
large. The run here totaled 220,949 
head as compared to 175,228 head for 
the same month of last year and but 
150,303 head in September, 1921. For 
the year 1923 ending September 30th 
the supply ‘totals 867,617 head in com- 
parison with 837,717 head for the same 
period of 1922. This is the first time 
this year that the receipts for the year 
to date totaled larger than for the 
same period of 1922. 


A large volume of trading was done 
here during the month. Packers bought 
liberally of the supply of fat sheep and 
lambs offered, while the feeder de- 
mand exceeded the supply during the 
month. 


Choice fat lambs were selling at the 
close of August at $12 to $12.25. At 
the close of September prices were 
much the same. Feeding lambs were 
selling a month ago at $11.75 to $12.25 
and these prices were well maintained 
throughout the month. 


Ewes of good quality were selling 
here at the close of September at $4 
to $4.75 with plainer goods down to 
$3.50. 


Feeder buyers everywhere are scram- 
bling to secure their fall supply of 
feeder stock. Considerable contract- 
ing was done in the country during 
the month of September, while buyers 
from the feeding districts of Colorado 
and from the cornbelt country snapped 
up all available feeding lambs on the 
Denver market. Reports indicate that 
Colorado feeding districts will finish 
fully as many lambs this year as last, 
if not more. 


W. N. F. 
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THE EWE DEMAND 





All this season the market has been 
short of desirable breeding ewes. How 
many more would have been taken at 
the prices is debatable. Prime yeari- 
ing ewes sold up to $12 and old “Nan. 
nies” down to #4, bulk of the busi- 
ness having been done at $6.75@8.25, 
Owing to a dearth of Western stock, 
natives were made to do substitute 
duty, thousands going back to th: 
country that otherwise were destined 
for the meat rack. 

Certainly no material accession io 
Eastern farm flocks has occurred this 
season to be reflected in an increase in 
native lamb production in 1924. Had 
Western holders received assurance of 
such a market for useful ewes as 
developed and was maintained all 
through the season, they would have 
put more on the rails, but demand for 
breeding sheep is notoriously fickle, 
consequently they were reluctant to 
take chances. 

Eastern bankers are not pronounced. 
ly favorable to investment in farm 
flocks, their preference being for the 
dairy cow as a revenue producer, but 
there was enough free money in cir- 
culation to absorb many more ewes 
this season than showed up at the 
market. J. EF 





THE SHIPPER 





The shipper sat in his old caboose, 
Smoking his pipe of clay; 

The glass was gone from the window sash, 
And the cushions were taken away. 

An o.d oil lamp on the wall nearby 

Refused to burn, for the thing was dry. 


This farmer placed his hand on his head 
As he thought of a bygone day, 
When shippers were treated as gentlemen 
By trainmen along the way; 
And a tear drop came to the old man’s eyé 
When he went for a drink and the tank was 
dry. 


The coal was gone and the a. was low, 
And the chills began to creep 

Up to the twisted spine of this cattlemat, 
And, of course, he could not sleep. 

So he sat on a switch and wrote this rhym® 

While the trainmen waited for overtime. 
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There has recently been a substan- 
tial movement in the wool market, 
though such sales as have been made 
are reported to have been at the ex- 
pense of values as a rule. Perhaps 
the most prominent feature of the 
market during the past month has 
been the operations of a large manu- 
facturer of knitting yarns. His pur- 
chases, which are said to have been 
largely quarter-blood fleeces, are re- 
ported to have been fully 2,500,000 
pounds, though to reach this figure it 
was ‘necessary to draw from other 
markets, as well as from Boston. Good 
Ohio quarter-bloods are reported to 
have been sold at around 47% cents, 
some at even lower figures than that. 

An interesting feature of the above 
is that the same buyer is said to have 
approached some of the large holders 
of consigned wools, but that the par- 
ties could not get together as to prices, 
hence little was done. The large buy- 
ing, however, was by no means con- 
fined to one spinner. All the big mills 
have been in the market, and are re- 
ported to have been buying with more 
or less freedom. This is still a buy- 
ers’ market, in spite of some very 
earnest and intelligent efforts to boost 
prices. It is rumored in the trade, that 
substantial losses have been made on 
some of the recent transactions, though 
manifestly the actual figures are not 
being given out for publication. 

Some wool men seem to be able to 
get considerable comfort out of the 
present situation. Not out of the range 
of prices, for that has been far be- 
low what the holders felt sure their 
wools were worth, but the volume of 
business has been encouraging, as 
showing that manufacturers would buy 
when the price is right. Best opinion 
in the trade is that there is not likely 
to be a sudden jump in prices in the 
immediate future, but as the stocks 
of free wool decrease, buyers will be 
forced to turn to consigned lots, and 
thus moderate advances be forced. 
This will not be pleasant news for the 
more sanguine among the consignors, 
who appear to have been confident that 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


an immediate and substantial increase 
in values was assured. 

This has been unexpectedly slow in 
coming, and in fact is not yet here. 
One keen observer of wool conditions 
predicts that there will be no mater- 
ial change in values while the first 
twenty million pounds or so out of the 
new clip is being marketed. He pre- 
dicts that only when the actual facts 
regarding the small supply of the bet- 
ter grade wools available become 
known to manufacturers, will they be 
willing to advance their buying limits. 

Wool developments of the past 
month have been along curious lines. 
Medium and low wools have sold on 
about the same basis as last year; as 
witness the purchases for account of 
the big knitting yarn manufacturer, 
referred to above. On the other hand, 
fine Delaine fleeces are quoted several 
cents per pound below the level o: 
last year, and large sales have been 
made at even lower prices. This also 
has been an outstanding feature of 
the month. Previously, Delaines had 
been slow and draggy, but late in Sep- 
tember a big weight was disposed of 
and the situation materially improved. 

Prices paid for Delaines are said to 
have been around 52% cents for the 
bulk of the sales, though 52 cents was 
accepted, it is said, in at least one 
case. On the other hand, sales were 
also made at 53 and 54 cents. Not 
all the holders of this grade were will- 
ing to sell at the low prices named, but 
enough did so to clear materially the 
situation. Some are still holding at 
54 to 55 cents, though it may be doubt- 
ed whether buyers would be willing to 
pay such prices at present. 

It will be of interest to note that 
while fine Delaines have sold at very 
low prices, Ohio half-blood combing 
and similar wools have continued to 
be quoted at 54 cents, with very lit- 
tle available at any prices. Their rela- 
tive scarcity has made _half-blood 
wools very firm. The position of half- 
blood combing is stronger than other 
grades, as good Ohio three-eighths- 
blood combing can not be quoted at 
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over 52 to 53 cents and quarter-bloods 
have sold at 4614 to 47 cents as stated 


above. Whether any more are to be 
had at these low figures is a question. 
The current quotation for fine un- 
washed clothing is 49 to 50 cents, with 
some manufacturers claiming ta be 


able to buy as low as 48 cents. 


Comparison of these figures with 
those current a month ago will suf- 
ficiently indicate that the increased 
movement has been a direct result of 
a willingness, almost it might be said 
an eagerness on the part of the hold- 
ers to accept anything offered. Per- 
haps the position of good Territory 
wools is relatively a little stronger 
than fleeces, but if so it is because 
some members of the trade are de- 
ceiving themselves. 


It is claimed that good fine and 
fine-medium Utah wools, of the French 
combing type, have been sold recent- 
ly at figures that mean a direct loss 
of 8 to 10 cents a pound on early 
bought wools. According to best opin- 
ion available, current clean quotations 
for Territory wools in this market are 
about as follows: Fine and fine-me- 
dium staple, $1.30 to $1.35; good 
French combing, $1.25 to $1.30; fine 
and fine-medium clothing, $1.15 to 
$1.20; half-blood staple, $1.25 to $1.30; 
three-eighths-blood staple, $1.05 to 
$1.10; quarter-blood staple, 80 to 85 
cents. 


It will be noted that the actual ad- 
vances in the above list are mainly 
in half-blood and three-eighths-blood, 
both of which grades are relatively 
scarce. Sales of Territory wools dur- 
ing the month have included a large 
line of fine and fine-medium Terri- 
tory wool in the original bags at $1.15 
to $1.25 clean, and good Utah wool at 
$1.29 clean. It is reported that manu- 
facturers have been offering $1.15 for 
half-blood Territory, but without suc- 
cess, as this grade is relatively scarce. 
Yet opinions differ as to value of this 
grade, even among dealers. Some say 


that good lots are worth $1.25 to $1.30, 
while others feel sure that the right 
figures are $1.20 to $1.25. 

Some half-blood short combing Utah 
is reported to have sold at $1.15, but 
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this evidently was not straight grade. 
Fine and fine-medium staple is report- 
ed to have sold in a moderate way at 
$1.30, but really choice lots are held 
at $1.33 to $1.35 clean. Texas wools 
have been generally quiet, though scat- 
tering sales of twelve-months’ wool 
are noted at $1.20 clean. Best lots of 
Kerrville wools are held for more 
money. . Good eight-months’ wools are 
quotable at $1.10 to $1.15 clean. Semi- 
bright quarter-blood wools have sold 
at 75 cents clean. Some Territory 
three-eighths-blood of good character 
has sold at $1.08 clean. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
present situation, from the wool hold- 
ers’ standpoint, is the continued 
strength shown in foreign markets. 
The London wool sales closed Sep- 
tember 28, with Merino prices steady 
and cross-bred rates firm. As com- 
pared with the July closing figures, 
greasy Merinos and best scoured wools 
were par to 5 per cent higher; me- 
dium scoured wools were up to 5 per 
cent; greasy cross-breds advanced 7% 
per cent, with medium and low cross- 
breds firm. Scoured slipe cross-bred 
prices were steady; Puntas were par 
to 5 per cent higher; greasy Capes 
were steady, and scoured Capes were 
10 per cent lower. France and Bel- 
gium were active throughout the se- 
ries, Germany bought sparingly, and 
America took practically nothing. 

The firmness in London has been 
reflected in Australian markets, where 
the auctions were resumed at both 
Sydney and Brisbane. In both mar- 
kets prices were firm, compared with 
the previous closing rates. All mar- 
kets, London and Colonies, are still 
considerably above the parity of the 
Boston market, and the possibility that 
American buyers will be able to oper- 
ate profitably seems rather remote. 

The extent to which foreign mar- 
kets are running ahead of Boston is 
indicated by continued heavy exports 
of foreign wool in bond. During the 
last days of September, something like 
1,200 bales of scoured Capes was ship- 
ped to Bradford, and about 1,200 bales 
of South American fives went to Ger- 
many. Neither the sellers nor the ex- 
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porters are willing to give full par- 
ticulars of these shipments, but enough 
is known to indicate that the move- 
ment has been heavy. Over 2,000,000 
pounds is reported to have been ex- 
ported during the past fortnight. This 
movement has by no means been con- 
fined to the grades referred to above, 
though the bulk of the trading has un- 
doubtedly been in them. 


Manufacturers have been picking up 
anything available in good Australian 
Merinos, recent sales having totaled 
something over 3,000 bales. Prices paid 
were said to have been $1.17 for 64s, 
$1.20 to $1.22 for 64s to 70s, with good 
combing of somewhat less attractive 
character at $1.14 to $1.15, and top- 
making wools at $1.10 to $1.12, all 
these prices being clean in bond. Aus- 
tralian 60s have sold at $1.30 clean, 
duty paid. 

There has been considerable activ- 
ity in South American wools, outside 
those shipped abroad. According to 
the wise ones, low South Americans 
are needed for the brushed wool sweat- 
ers, which are expected to have quite 
a vogue this winter. There is also 
a good demand for such wools from 
the manufacturers of knitted goods. 
Montevideo Is have sold at 41 to 42 
cents, and an occasional choice lot at 
44 cents; 2s at 32 to 35 cents, both 
the above being in the grease in bond. 
New Zealand 46s to 50s are reported 
to have been sold at 37 to 38 cents, 
clean in bond. Argentine 5s have sold 
at 17 to 18, both for domestic use and 
for export; greasy 4s at 21 to 22 cents, 
in bond. 

The movement in foreign wools, of 
which the above is an incomplete list, 
and which is quoted largely to show 
where manufacturers are concentrat- 
ing their interest, proves that they are 
willing to take on a large volume o1 
wool, where prices are low and the 
terms right. Domestic grades must 
compete with these wools. It was sup- 
posed that a considerable hole had 
been made in foreign offerings, but 
they seem to come out as fast as a 
buyer can be found. 

Interest in the wool trade still cen- 
ters in the New York goods market. 
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The demand for lightweight men’s 
wear worsteds continues dull and un- 
satisfactory. In this connection, the 
action of the American Woolen Com- 
pany in curtailing production at three 
of its big Lawrence mills, is considered 
significant. But for the fact that the 
mills have been getting some good 
duplicate business in heavyweights, 
and that the initial season in light- 
weight women’s wear goods was ex- 
cellent, both in quality and quantity, 
the situation would be full of menace, 
Wool men are finding considerable 
comfort in the fact that orders for 
about $3,000,000 worth of clothing were 
taken at the recent Chicago conven- 
tion, as it is believed that the wool 
market can not be expected to show 
substantial improvement until goods 
buyers operate more freely. Mean- 
while, manufacturers have been able 
to supply at least a part of their pro- 
bable needs at relatively low prices. 
The position of domestic wools is 
better than foreign in this market, 
though eventually sustained strength 
in London and the Colonies can not 
fail to have some effect here. Manu- 
facturers have been holding off, hav- 
ing no immediate need for wool, ow- 
ing to the slow way that the goods 
season opened. If their purpose had 
been to wear down the patience and 
resistance of the holders of wool, it 
is difficult to see how they could have 
gone about it more efficiently. That 
dealers have reached the point where 
they will sell at the market, even 
though sales show a loss, has been 
conclusively proven in recent weeks. 
What is hoped is that the sales al- 
ready made, and the way that the mar- 
ket has been cleared of certain grades 
mean that a turn for the better is ia 
sight, if not actually here. It is be- 
lieved that the hoped for recovery in 
values will come later, though even 
the most optimistic are not looking 
for a sudden upward turn in values. 
Owing to the extent of the recent sac- 
rifice sales, values are more or less 
uncertain, but it is thought that they 
will slowly advance as the market 1s 
cleared of surplus holdings, whether 
consigned or owned outright. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 





(Continued from page 18.) 





TEXAS 
Western 





Conditions in West Texas are better 
at this time than they have been for 
the past several weeks. The month 
of September has been marked by 
much rain, as was the latter part of 
August. Thus the sheep and goat rais- 
ers are assured of abundant grass for 
winter feed. 

Sales during the month indicate a 
much better fall market than was gen- 
erally thought possible. Over 100,000 
pounds of fall mohair was sold by 
Sutton County goat men to J. M. Lea, 
representing Draper & Company of 
Boston, at prices in advance of any 
It is reported 
that growers will realize something in 
the neighborhood of $65,000 on this 
sale, 


paid here this season. 


This sale and the disposal of approx- 
imately 300,000 lambs in many West 
Texas counties from August Ist to 
l0th, indicates a prosperous fall mar- 
ket for sheep and goat raisers of Tex- 
as. It is reported that these sheep 
have brought an average of $5 and 
with their delivery continuing on 
through October 15th, nearly $1,500,- 
000 will be added to the 
wealth of the country. 

Muttons in the wool have brought 
as high as $5.50 per head and lambs 
sold by weight have commanded 
$5.40 to $5.70 each, averaging 60 to 
4% pounds and selling at 9 cents 
to 9% cents per pound. 

The demand for lambs is holding 
up strong. T. L. Benson of Sonora, 
reports a sale to R. J. Ridley of Sonora 
of 6000 Val Verde County sheep. 
Around 1,100 muttons in the flock 
brought $5.50 and the remainder 
brought $5. Among the sellers were 
Henry Bridges, Felix Harrison, Mrs 
Ethel Willis, Frank Galloway, Abe 
Rose and a Mr. Rosanow. Shipment 
has already been: made from Del Rio 
to Northern feed lots. A string of 


monetary 
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around 6,500 lambs from Sutton 
County will move out of Barnhart 
within a few days. L. E. Magruder 
and W. F. Waller, formerly of Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico respectively, 
now operating out of San Angelo, 
have been heavy purchasers. So have 
William Charters of Bellefontaine, 


‘Ohio, and W. W. Johnson of Mexico, 


Mo. There have been many others, 
who may have bought as many lambs. 

With the sale of their lambs at $5 
and of the wool that was sheared 
from their ewes last spring, many 
sheepmen will realize within a dollar 
or two per head of what they paid for 
the mother ewes last spring. A num- 
ber of bred ewes were sold in the 
spring at $11 each. The sale of a 
lamb cut this down to $6 and with 
nine to ten pounds of wool from the 
ewe in the spring, sold at around 50 
cents a pound, the raiser has gotten 
back $8 to $10, and will have left his 
ewe with which to repeat the same rec- 
ord next year. Lambs in the spring of 
1920 were worth only $2.25 to $2.50 
and ewes from $3.25 to $5. Times 
have changed, for the producers” ben- 
efit. 

San Angelo is making wonderful 
strides in her preparation for the 
West Texas Fair and Stock Show, 
which will be held the latter part of 
October. One of the important, if not 
the most important, features of this 
fair will be the Sheep and Goat Show, 
which will be held under the auspices 
of the Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation of Texas. It will be recalled 
that at the annual convention of this 
association at Del Rio last June, only 
a sale was held, as it was understood 
that the show. would be held at San 
Angelo during the fair week in Oc- 
tober. Now, with this show only a 
few weeks away, indications point to 
the fact that it will be one of the best 
shows of sheep and goats ever held in 
the Southwest. Walpole Essex. 


Juno 
The fall range is very good except 
in a few spots. The hay crop is nor- 
mal and selling at from $20 to $25 a 
ton. Half of the lambs have been 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL RED CROSS 
ROLL 





From Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, 
November 11th to 29th, the American Red 
Cross Society will make its seventh annual 
canvass for members, and the privilege of 
contributing our mite to this most worthy 
relief fund will be given once again. 


shipped. Feeders have bought our 
lambs at $5 to $6 per head. Eight to 
ten dollars is being paid for yearling 
ewes, while the aged ones are bring- 
ing from $4 to $6. The general con- 
dition of the sheep business here is 


good. E. E. Stricklen. 
* * * 
Brackettville 


Rain is needed to put our fall range 
in proper condition. Everyone here is 
looking for good prices for sheep and 
wool and feels encouraged. Our chief 
difficulty is caused by the screw worm, 
and the stockmen are combatting it to 
the best of their ability. 

About 50 per cent of our lambs have 
been sold. Feeder lambs brought $5 
to $6 per head. Yearling ewes are 
bringing $8 and $10 and aged ewes 
$5 to $6. Only about a fourth of the 
breeders are holding their ewe lambs 
for building up their flocks. 

The good work of the Government 
hunters here is evidenced by the de- 
crease in number of coyotes. 

O. R. Davis. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD 
TO HIS PAL 


On the Trail, 

October, 1923. 
Dear Ern: 

We’re on the trail for the railroad. 
hitting the ball with two herds of top 
lambs and me snaking the packstring 
along. The boss came out several days 
ago and took Erwin Daring Graham 
to town and he went back east to run 
his college. They won't hardly know 
that bird when he shows up there and 
they’re like to mistake him for a tramp 
he’s tanned that much and he acquired 
a appetite as is going to plumb ruin 
somebody’s eating joint. 

Well, I don’t hardly know about 
him, Ern—he was purty decent com- 
pany in a way, but he talked about me 
behind my back, or wrote it to his 
girl which is the same thing and then 
forgot to mail the lettetr in a coat he 
left behind and I read it all. It wasn’t 
in no envelope and had no address on 
it neither only it said Dear Elsie, 
which I think is a pretty strong term 
to use on a girl you ain’t seen for 
three months. Now I want to ask 
you what would you do if a guy as 
you'd been feeding three times pr. day 
and had saved his life more than that, 
kept him from getting lost and pre- 
served him altogether for his geneai- 
ogy, and then he would write to his 
girl like that? It'll take me all after- 
noon but I’m going to sit down and 
copy you the ideas he’s sending out. 
You'd never have guessed it, Ern, he 
was that quiet and innocent about it 
and most of the time looked like he 
wasn’t thinking about nothing what- 
soever. Wait a minute till I fix this 
pack-saddle so’s I can use it for a rest 
—this is how he slams it to us: 

“When you think of shepherds, El- 
sie, such as are engaged in the task 
of herding and caring for the flocks 
on these western ranges, you must 
completely disassociate your mind 
from any and all impressions you may 
have gathered from either the Art 
Gallery or Literature. Indeed, it would 
be most difficult for you to reconcile 
the shepherd of ancient days with the 
sheepherder who has stepped into his 
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predecessc7’s place. The former was 
a mild sort of person, apparently with 
only little to do—for we seldom read 
of his doing anything except to con. 
template his mst satisfactory sur- 
roundings; and in paintings he is usu- 
ally represented as standing a sort of 
silly guard over a score or so of im- 
becile sheep which do not really seem 
to need any guardian at all. That 
shepherd had nothing to do but to 
cultivate and guard his virtues. Un- 
der such circumstances it is easy to 
see how it came about that he fell 
such easy prey to the imagination of 
painter and poet. 

“The sheepherder that I met out 
here is not that kind. Far from it! 
As a matter of fact, I am very much 
afraid that he has considerably tar- 
nished the nobility with which his 
calling was at one time endowed. No, 
the sheepherder you meet out here is 
quite a virile character, who rolls and 
smokes his own cigarettes, drinks— 
quite frequently—illicit whisky, and 
upon the slightest provocation dissem- 
inates blue streaks of profanity. But. 
he attends also the wanderings of 
from one to three thousand head of 
sheep. He rides a horse, carries a long 
range rifle, and draws from sixty to 
one hundred dollars per month—al- 
most a salary. 

“Take, for example, this man with 
whom I have been camping for the 
past six weeks. He is painfully illit- 
erate and tells a pathetic story of his 
struggles for an education. It seems 
that he had only three days at school. 
The first day he forgot his books and 
was sent back home. The second day 
the teacher was ill and the class was 
dismissed; and on the third day the 
school house burned down. In later 
years a kindly prospector taught him 
the alphabet, and armed with this he 
pried into newspapers, magazines, and 
whatever came to him in the way oi 
print—mail order catalogs, almanacs 
issued by patent medicine manufactur- 
ers, railway folders—heaven only 
knows what—and thus gathered for 
himself a wondrous store of weird 
misinformation. 

“Judged by our own better stand- 
ards he is morally deficient. His com- 
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ments upon the gentle sex are such as 
to shock one upright and elicit a gasp 
at the audacious frankness of his yw. 
terances. Here, however, I mug 
hasten to add that in this respect he js 
no exception to the general rule. Yoy 
must understand, Elsie, that the moral 
training of these range workers has 
been sadly neglected. Even in our more 
settled and advanced commounities jt 
requires years of time and much money 
to educate and train the youth of the 
land properly. These men had only the 
most limited opportunity, so that it be- 
hooves us to judge them kindly; fo; 
they are, after all, fellow creatures, 
whom the uncontrollable accident of 
birth cast into the unsympathetic 
midst of sagebrush, cactus and alkali 

“To return for a moment to th: 
case of my friend here—I wish, Elsie, 
that the next time you go shopping 
you would purchase a little gift for 
him, say one of those watches having 
a day and night dial, or let your own 
taste dictate the nature of the remen- 
brance, and send it to him, enclosing 
my card.” 

There you are, Ern, that’s what the 
poor fish thinks of us. Well, I can 
swear that he had weird ways of his 
own. Falls into the creek, gets losi 
twiced a day, sits down in his food— 
I wonder how much money it cost to 
train him like he is now? I’m sorry, 
Ern, that I didn’t put him to hunting 
snipes while he was here, which | 
could’ve done allright and put him a 
the head of the class. But I got to 
cut the correspondence. It’s getting 
late and I got a bad hoss in my string 
and I got to pack up and catch the 
lead herd. I wish Erwin D. had wrote 
his girl’s name and address on that 
letter and I’d invest in a two cent 
stamp to see would she come acrost 
with that watch. But then you can! 
never tell, she’s probably just as weird 
as him, and would probably send it to 
the wrong address and I’d be wasting 
my money. When I get to town I'm 
going on a regular ice cream jambot- 
ree. Got to close now. Here’s hoping 
that your moral standard is O. K. and 
that you will soon write to 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 
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ERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various pub- 
lications and reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—Dry weather early in the 
month was followed by generous rains 
jn most sections, terminating near the 
close of the month with more or less 
snow in the mountains. While the 
winter ranges are spotted, they offer 
a fairly good prospect. 

NE\V ADA—Rains have been ample, 
excepting in the southern portion, 
the ranges as a result being mostly 
good. Snow fell generally at the 
higher elevations and especially in the 
northern portion toward the end of 
the month. Cattle and sheep are in 
better average condition than for 
many years On some sections, parti- 
cularly in the central and 
counties. 


eastern 


IDAHO—This was a comparatively 
dry month in the range territory, 
showers being insufficient to keep the 
grass growing satisfactorily. There 
has, however, been enough feed as a 
rule, and cattle and sheep have done 
fairly well. Good haying weather pre- 
vailed, a good third crop of alfalfa be- 
ing taken locally. 5 

MONTANA—The range _ grasses 
have grown later than usual in some 
sections, leaving the stock rather soit, 
but there has been an abundance of 
feed and stock generally are in good 
or excellent condition. Toward the 
close of the month the range was 
curing satisfactorily. 

WYOMING—The prolonged grass 
growing season in eastern. sections 
was rather unfavorable for stock that 
were ready for shipping. Stock were 
driven from the mountain ranges to- 
ward the middle of the month by snow 
and cold weather, the condition of the 
live stock being good as a rule. Dry 
Weather is needed to cure the range 
Over parts of the eastern sections. 

COLORADO—Good weather pre- 
vailed for haying and silage storing 
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as a rule, though generous showers 


occurred in most sections. The resuit 
was a maintenance of good range con 
ditions and a corresponding good or 
excellent condition of the live stock 
with few exceptions. Snow fell in the 
mountains toward the close of the 
month, causing the stock to gather 
in the foothills or lower lands. 

WESTERN TEXAS — Droughty 
conditions right early in the month 
were followed by occasional showers 
and a gradual improvement in range 
conditions, and in the condition of 
live stock. The cattle were in fair or 
good condition at the end of the 
month. 

NEW MEXICO—Grazing and live 
stock conditions over New Mexico un- 
derwent a gradual improvement, es- 
pecially with the rains of the latter 
part of the month, leaving stock in 
good condition as a rule. 

ARIZONA—Timely and abundant 
showers over practically the entire 
state, were of much benefit to ranges 
and live stock, particularly in the east- 
ern sections. At the end of the month 
ranges were good or excellent and 
stock from fair to excellent. 

CALIFORNIA — Frosty weather 
with some snow forced cattle and 
sheep out of the higher mountain 
ranges during the month. The lower 
ranges were mostly dry, but were fur- 
nishing ample feed in most sections. 
The live stock were mostly in good 
condition. 

OREGON—Dry weather prevailed 
most of the month, especially in east- 
ern Good rains near the 
close of the month in western Oregon 
were beneficial to the pastures, but 
stock were driven from the higher 
areas by snow and cold _ weather. 
Cattle and sheep were in only fair 
condition in many areas because of 
the comparative drought. 

WASHINGTON—An extended pe- 
riod of droughty weather has left the 
ranges and some of the live stock in 
fair or poor condition. The meadow 
pastures have furnished much supple- 
mentary pasturage and aided the stock 
considerably, but the need for rain 
has been urgent. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE COYOTE 


(Continued from page 16) 





ter and spring some of the most im- 
portant lambing grounds in the east- 
ern part of the state were practically 
cleared of coyotes. When the fall 
rains set in, trapping will be discon- 
tinued and extensive poison lines es- 
tablished throughout all the important 
grazing areas. 

During the last session of the legis- 
lature the sum of $40,000 was appro- 
priated, contingent upon a like appro- 
priation from the counties. At the 
fifteen of the seven- 
teen eastern counties, the most im- 
portant coyote section of Oregon, have 
taken action and set aside for this 
work sums ranging from $500 in some 
of the smaller counties to $2,000 in 
the larger ones. The same session of 
the legislature passed a bill making it 
optional with counties whether or not 
they continue bounty payments. All 
of the seventeen eastern Oregon coun- 
ties discontinued the bounties within 
thirty days after this bill became ef- 
fective. The result has been an in- 
crease in the regular force of hunters 
and poisoners, and hearty co-opera- 
tion of practically all the stockmen in 
the state. 


present time 


Utah 


The predatory animal work in Utah 
has been conducted for the past six 
years with the Biological Survey and 
the State Live Stock Board of the 
State Board of Agriculture co-operat- 
ing. Stockmen and livestock associa- 
tions in various parts of the state have 
also supported the work by furnishing 
bait material and helping put out poi- 
son on their own ranges. Meetings 
are held in different parts of the state 
to which all interested parties are in- 
vited to discuss ways and means for 
carrying on the campaign. In all in- 
stances these gatherings are well at- 
tended and a splendid spirit of co- 
operation manifested. 

During the last session of the legis- 
lature, a bill eliminating the bounty 
system and providing for an increased 
taxation on sheep for co-operative pre- 
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datory animal work was passed but 
vetoed by the governor. This leaves 
the old law, which turns 50 per cent of 
the state funds for co-operative work, 
in effect. About $12,000 will be avail- 
able from the State Treasury for co- 
operation with the Biological Survey 
and several district and forest users’ 
associations have assessed themselves 
two cents per head to be added for 
support of the co-operative work in 
their districts. 


Both Federal and state funds avail- 
able for the work during the past year 
were much less than formerly, and the 
extent of the campaign has _ been, 
therefore, slightly curtailed. Fewer 
hunters could be employed and less 
area covered; yet the demand for help 
from stockmen increased. To meet 
this situation the poison method was 
largely employed. With the assistance 
of the stockmen the Federal and state 
hunters were able to cover the major 
part of the important spring and sum- 
mer grazing areas during the late fall 
and winter. In this work the studded 
stations were used. Old, crippled or 
wild horses, burros, sheep and cattle, 
having no other value, were used. 
These animals were killed where it 
was desired to make a station and the 
carcass was filled with small fat baits 
containing a sufficient amount of 
strychnine to kill a coyote. These 
baits were distributed all through the 
flesh of the carcass so that an animal 
feeding on it would be sure to get one 
or more of them. The fat keeps the 
poison in a concentrated form and in 
sufficient quantity to kill. These baits 
are effective so long as the’ meat re- 
mains eatable, which is several months 
under w'uter conditions. Some small 
baits were also carefully placed 
around the stations and on draglines, 
or natural predatory animals trails. 
This was repeated whenever the sta- 
tions were revisited. During the sum- 
mer and early fall small baits made of 
dried horse or burro meat were dis- 
tributed along trails and around wa- 
tering places over a large part of the 
winter ranges. In some localities 
where it was impossible to send any 
of the Survey men to handle the work, 
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poison was furnished to stockmen with 
instructions for its use. Poison for 
making over 50,000 small baits was 
distributed in this way. ‘The total 
number of baits used by hunters and 
stockmen almost reached the half mil- 
lion mark. While it is impossible to 
know accurately the results of such a 
poison campaign, the reports from 
stockmen show an average find of 3% 
animals to 100 baits. If fully half the 
stuff killed was found, which is doubt- 
ful, there would be a seven per cent 
kill, or a total of 3,500 animals would 
be destroyed. 


Washington 

The sum of $25,000 was appropriat- 
ed at the 1923 session of the Washing- 
ton State Legislature to be spent under 
the direction of the State Department 
of Agriculture in co-operation with the 
Biological Survey. This amount in- 
creased by $8,000 the sum set aside for 
the work at the former session. Anoth- 
er bill was also passed providing that 
when the dog tax collected in each 
county exceeds the sum of $200, it 
shall be turned to the Domestic Ani- 
mal Protection Fund and used in the 
destruction of predatory animals. This 
will mean approximately $20,000 addi- 
tional for the work of 1923-24. No 
provision was made by the legislature 
for the payment of bounties. 


The principal operations of the past 
year were confined to the central part 
of the state where rabies continued to 
be spread by dogs and coyotes to hu- 
man beings. While it is believed that 
the disease is now well under control, 
it had become prevalent over-such a 
large area that it is possible that other 
outbreaks may occur in the future. 


In other sections of the state effort 
was made to exterminate the animals 
that were causing heavy losses to live 
stock. Various methods were em- 
ployed in the work, but trapping is 
the one relied upon principally. Some 
objections have been raised to ths 
use of poison on account of the kill- 
ing of valuable dogs. However, many 
sheepmen have now become convinced 
that poisoning is the only logical 
and practicable method of controlling 
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predatory animals, and are requesting 
that poison lines be made on their 
ranges. 

A total of $31,175.65 was spent in 
the past year’s campaign, which re- 
sulted in an estimated saving of live 
stock and wild game amounting to 
$131,250. 

Wyoming 

The results of the past year's work 
against predatory animals in Wyo. 
ming conducted by the Biological 
Survey in co-operation with the state 
have been, as a whole, very gratifying, 
A total of $39,856.50 was spent during 
the year. The Government furnished 
$24,701.98; the state, $13,405.64; Rock 
Springs Grazing Association, $584.55: 
Jackson Hole Cattle & Horse Associa- 
tion, $774.33; and Mr. W. H. Gottsche, 
$390. It is estimated that the saving 
in live stock, poultry and game for the 
year was $325,700, while the authen. 
tic loss in such stock is recorded it 
$19,030. The total number of animals 
killed is 3,107, of which 2,910 were 
coyotes. These figures do not include 
the number of coyotes killed with poi- 
son that were not found. It is esti- 
mated that the number killed in this 
way was 2,425. The winter was very 
severe and the drifting of the snow 
‘buried poisoned animals about as fast 
as they fell. This made it impossible 
for most of the hunters to find and 
record many of the animals killed. 
However, many dead coyotes were 
found by range men after the snow 
disappeared in the spring and few or 
no losses in lambs were noted, which 
proves the effectiveness of organized 
effort and systematized methods in 
controlling predatory animals. 

A favorable sentiment toward the 
Biological Survey and its work is 
growing in Wyoming. Some of the 
flockmasters who did not approve of 
the Survey a short time ago are now 
its strongest supporters. The districts 
in which live stock associations for- 
merly paid bounties have now disco- 
tinued that plan and are using the 
available fund for co-operative work 
under the direction of the Biological 
Survey. 
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RECLAMATION OF THE RANGE 





The past, of course, is always the 
“glorious past.” To compare range 
conditions of today with those of pre- 
ceding times is only to glorify what 
can be of no earthly use now to the 
business of sheep and cattle raising; 
for who would dream of the possi- 
bility of removing that population of 
settlers who dwell on land that was, 
is and can never be anything else but 
range and range only? However, 
a consideration of past mistakes may 
help in taking care of the future. 

This great star-spangled nation of 
ours has always had a fetish that her 
citizens should exercise their heritage 
personally to select the spot on which 
to build their homes. This they have 
done regardless of public opinion, ad- 
vice and warnings of Government ex- 
perts, climatical conditions and Scrip- 
tural injunctions. Heedless, but fiil- 
ed with hope, settlers ventured into 
mountain fastnesses where 
bound them in icy grip, or into arid 
plains where the suns of the Jong 
hot summers parched their hope oi 
harvest and suffered famine to over- 
take them. Ten years ago the writer 
saw large influxes of population into 
what had previously been considered 
as summer range. They plowed the 
sod with hearty vim and planted a 
worthy lot of wheat. That crop of 
sod was the only profitable one most 
of them got. Lean years followed, 
then diminished ambitions, and those 
who “stuck” commenced to whine and 
then grow plumb lazy. Those plowed 
lands are now covered with weeds 
and in the main, idle. What a har- 
vest—broken hearts and wasted lands. 

Recently I made a trip of sixty miles 
over what had formerly been a good 
trail, a trail with an abundance of grass 
even after the sheep had passed over. 
Thatconditionis only a memory now. It 
is practically fenced to the road today 
and sheep make the trail with only a 
little water at spots and a knowledge 
of their destination to sustain their 
flagging courage. The lambs and 
sheep were quitting at every oppor- 
tunity and it required the constant 
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CORRIEDALE RAMS FOR;SALE 


Forty yearlings,—half, three-quarter, 
and a few full-blooded. Priced right. 
SPRING HILL FARM 
Geo. A. Bergren, Prop. 
Bertha, Wyoming 


wi 








Rambouillet Range Rams 


We are offering ninety head oi 
yearling Rambouillet range rams. 
These rams are in excellent condition 
for service. They are from Butter- 
field foundation stock and are not 
excelled for services for the range 
man. They were grown on the range. 
They may be seen near Weiser, Idaho. 
Phone or write to the man in charge, 
J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho, R. R. 
No. 4. 


H. G. PECKHAM, Owner 
Wilder, Idaho 


DELAINE MERINOS 


Brother Sheep Breeder: Do you 
want the best returns possible from 
your flock? If so, use DELAINE- 
MERINO rams. They have the 
strongest constitution, and are the 
hardiest and best rangers in the 
world. DELAINE WOOL tops the 
market. Half -blood DELAINE 
LAMBS do the same. 

I have 100 fine Delaine rams that 
will please you. Will sell you one or 
a carload. Write for photos or come 
and see them. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, 

Wakeman, Ohio — 














Deer Lodge Farms Co. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


Pure Bred Rambouillet 
Range Rams 


Registered Rambouillet Stud 
Rams for 1923 Fall Delivery 


RANGE RAMS FOR SALE 


200 head Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
These sheep have been bred to one 
line for twenty years and while the 
ewes are not registered only regist- 
ered rams have been used during the 
entire time. 


They are heavy boned, well grown, 
and just the right kind for first-class 
range service. 
For particulars, call or address 
J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 

















ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


I offer for the ’23 season 550 yearling 
and 100 two-year-old rams, bred from 
pure-bred Delaine ewes and top stud, 
registered Rambouillet rams—Ram- 
bouillet for size and Delaine for wool. 


C. R. TINTINGER 
Cascade, Montana 





Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 





Write For Literature and List of Breeders 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Xenia, Ohio 





Gowdy Williamson, Sec. 














Subscribe For the 
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$1.50 Per Year 





American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume Over 116,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 
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RANGE and PASTURE 
MANAGEMENT 


By Arthur W. Sampson, M.A., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Range Man- 
agement and Forest Ecology, Univer- 
sity of California. Formerly Plant 
Ecologist, U. S. Forest Service, 
and Director, Great Basin Experi- 
ment Station. 


SAMPSON 





It is a pleasure to announce the publication 


of this book dealing with the practical care 

and management of range and pasture lands 

by Dr. Sampson, whose interesting articles 

have been printed at various times in the 

National Wool Grower. The book consists 

of 428 pages, 130 illustrations, and treats in 

a clear and comprehensive manner the fol- 

lowing subjects: 

1—The character of pasture lands 
and the history of grazing con- 
trol. 

2—The reseeding of the range. 

3—The recognition of the early 
stages of pasture-forage decline. 

4—The leading introduced forage 
plants and their culture. 

5—The adequate protection of tim- 
ber reproduction against grazing 
on patential timberlands. 

6—The burning of pasture lands and 
its effect on forage yields. 

7—The poisonous-plant menace and 
its control. 

8—Forage estimates and grazing 
capacity. 

9—Methods of studying revegeta- 
tional problems. 

10—Suggestions for instructions in 
pasture management and _live- 
stock production. 


Price $4, postage prepaid 
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efforts of two men to push the band 
through without great loss. 

Could not this have been prevented 
by range conservation by the Gov- 
ernment? Could not Governmental 
action in regulation have prevented 
the terrible miseries the venturesome 
settlers suffered by kindly but firmly 
refusing permission to settle in the 
uninhabitable portions of its broad 
domain? The Government does this 
in regard to some kinds of land. The 
sign, “Nothing Doing,” is put up 
when permission is asked to settle in 
the National Forests, or in the coal 
and oil lands. It is true that much 
has been done to make places fit for 
people to live in, but on the other 
hand much poverty has_ resulted 
through failure to regulate possession 
and use of the range. Must this con- 
dition continue, producing loss _in- 
stead of profit to the nation as a 
whole? Where we stood in regard to 
our ability to feed and clothe our- 
selves thirty, fifteen or even five 
years ago is not where we are today. 
Hourly our population grows while 
our ability to feed and clothe our- 
selves is diminishing. Live stock is 
far from an unnecessary factor in our 
scheme of living. Of course, much is 
said of the farmer and his farm, but 
when the stock range is gone, and it 
practically is so now, will our farms 
be ready to take care of a sufficient 
number of live stock to supply our 
needs? Some students of the situation 
say yes; but the stockman through 


his knowledge of the actual numbers . 


of stock in the country, the numbers 
required, and the capacity of our 
farms to handle them, has a differ- 
ent opinion. 

The question naturally arises, Is it 
not too late to apply conservation? 
Is it not too late to save the ship if 
she is so completely surrounded by 
rocks and riding in shoals? The an- 
swer is, The remnants are worth sav- 
ing. And Governmental conserva- 
tion of the range, like the conserva- 
tion of the forests and of water for 
irrigation, is the only solution. As 
an example of what ought to be done, 
the work of some of the pioneer stock- 
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men should be considered. Throughout 
the range states, one finds pioneer 
stockmen who recognized the necessity 
for holding the range for grazing pur- 
poses, and since Government interest 
was lacking, purchased a block of range 
land at a very considerable figure, 
even in those days. They figured that 
with time, a long time, the investment 
would return entire, having 
while earned the range property, 
Today this type of stockman is the 
backbone of his community. He js 
the banker, the adviser and friend of 
all his neighbors, a heavy taxpayer 
and the ieader in all things pertaining 
to the uplift and progress of his par- 
ticular locality. One hears the cry: 
Is this man a desirable quantity? 
Would it not be far better if his range 
and live-stock property were divided 
among a dozen individuals or firms, 
thus permitting a 
larger number? 


mean- 


livelihood to a 
To my way of think- 
ing, this kind of a citizen deserves no 
censure because his thrift 
ness judgment made larger 
landowner than those who did not 
possess these qualities. He should 
rather have our praise. It is his 
methods that the Government should 
now employ to conserve the remain- 
der of the range by blocking it off 
into allotments that will give the le- 
gitimate sheepman and cowman and 
farmer using’ the range that amount 
of protection which 
needs, 


and _ busi- 


him a 


their business 

The stumbling block is getting the 
right kind of legislation 
Where our population is greatest— 
the East—there our largest number ci 
Government representatives live. To 
these our far-West questions are but 
a negligible quantity. Eastern 
ters are closer to them 
quently better known. Their voices, 
however, are essential to the passage 
of legislation pertaining to the West, 
and their unfamiliarity with Wester 
conditions gives such legislation a very 
frail structure at best and often proves 
injurious and unfair. Eastern Con- 
gressmen usually look upon Govert- 
mental development projects in the 
West as having doubtful value. When 
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such philosophy is harbored in the 
East, how far can Government legisla- 
tion be interested in reclaiming the 
range ad the range live-stock busi- 
ness? lhe realization of the great 
need will come when reclamation will 
prove a costly affair. Even now it 
will be expensive enough. 


The largest problem in reclamation 
will be the variegated ownership of 
the lands to be reclaimed. In a given 
block of range, say nine sections in 
a square alignment, may be found a 
quarter section homestead, two rail- 
road sections, a school section, two 


ranches of considerable proportions, 


and a grazing homestead or two. How“ 


can an equitable adjustment be made 
to insure conservation of range so 
that it will bear its full measure of 
vegetation annually. My suggestion 
is that the profitable crop producing 
ranches should be maintained to con- 
tinue their usefulness and the smail 
homesteads, railroad and school sec- 
tions should be acquired ‘by trade or 
purchase and then the whole block 
fenced. When this is done by the 
Government, long leases of from ten 
to fifteen years can be made to the 
grazier or graziers owning the profit- 
dle ranches. No intent to confine 
the size herein mentioned, of nine 
sections, is implied. Where arid flats, 
sage or otherwise those ranges 
so necessary for early spring relief 
are concerned, large blocks should be 
fenced off and a system of water sup- 
ply put in by means of wells properly 
arranged. In many cases a one-well 
system will be sufficient. Usually 
sich ranges are only used in the 
spring, but some of them are also used 
in the fall, and a few permit of graz- 
ing through the entire winter. Be- 
ginnings would necessarily have to 
be made on vacant lands, where the 
required expenditure would be sma! 
fo start off with, and an income from 
them could be established 
ately. 


immedi- 


Range reclamation by the Govern- 
ment will necessarily eliminate free 
Tange, as the scope of any program 
must include all legitimate range 
lands. Such reclamation will impose 
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duties upon the stockmen in the way 
of working with the Range Reclama- 
tion Service in laying out allotments, 
designing fencing systems, conserving 
trail spaces, arranging for water sup- 
plies, supervising the proper use oi 
the range, and many other things. As 
the Forest Service, when created, gave 
preference “to range users, so also 
should this new service give the pres- 
ent users preference. Range privileges 
for those who had never had a range 
would: have to be acquired by replac- 
ing previous users. This would fol- 
low necessarily, because there is not 
enough range to go around. 

The foregoing is presented by one 
who sympathizes with the sheep in- 
dustry particularly and with the range 
live stock business as a whole, and 
believes, like many others, that if 
nothing is done, foreign enterprise 
will in the near future control our 


markets. Dan Howe. 





OHIO’S INTEREST IN SHEEP 


This is a land of small holdings—a 
flock of about 500 being the maximum. 
However, Ohio men like sheep now, 
so intensely in fact that they will part 
with but few. Sometimes to tickle 
themselves, they will offer ewes for 
sale and then scare the prospective 
buyer by naming the price. Otccasion- 
ally some fellow who has 
enough to know that he cannot pay 
too much for good ewes grabs a 
bunch, and then the owner wishes he 
had asked more for them. 


sense 


The day when sheep walked on their 


knees to ease their sore feet and when 


they were worm depositories, is past 
here. The hog had the worship un- 
til lately, but now it is veering over 
to sheep. In other years a good many 
Western lambs have been pastured 
and fed for half the winter here, but 
they are scarce now and the price is 
a deterring factor. Later men may 
get sand enough to invest. Money has 
always been made out of the venture, 
but the men hungry for more think 
the Westerner wants it all, even when 
they know he has the best right to it. 
Utica, Ohio. W. W. Reynolds. 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

No.1051. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











TWO GOODS BOOKS: 
Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
By W: C.:Coffey .......22 $2.50 
Range and Pasture Managemen 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Kill 
Scab-Mites 
Sheep Ticks 
and Lice 


Your All-Purpose Sheep Dip 


“Black Leaf 40” 


Kills Scab-Mites, Sheep Ticks and 
Lice—not just one, but all three. 


“Black Leaf 40” promotes growth of 
wool. Avoid dips that injure the 
wool, retard its growth, decrease its 
value and weight, and lessen its nat- 
ural oils. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-injurious to 
sheep and lambs. Why risk dipping 
with solutions that frequently are 
fatal to the sheep? 


Efficiency and safety are reasons for 
using “Black Leaf 40” for dipping. 
Sheep breeders have long found it 
to be “the old reliable.” 


Gives Genuine Protection 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically certain 
to kill Scab-Mites, Sheep Tick and 
Lice on sheep when brought into 
proper contact with them. 


“Ask Your Dealer” 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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NEW BULLETINS ON POISONOUS 
PLANTS 


Two circulars have recently been 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture dealing with poisonous plants: 
Circular 272, entitled ‘“Woolly-Pod 
Milkweed: A Dangerous Stock-Pois- 
oning Plant,” and Circular 279, des: 
ignated “Greasewood as a Poisonous 
Plant.” 

Both of these circulars may be ob- 
tained by writing the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. How- 
ever, to give timely information to 
those concerned, a resume of their 
contents is given below. 


Woolly-Pod Milkweed 
The woolly-pod milkweed, so far as 
known, grows only in California and 
is confined there practically to the 





CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Is Offered For Sale 


One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 


It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 


BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6521 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 

















Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. 


(Century Building) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





STOCK SALE CATALOGS 





LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 





We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 





Reasonable Prices :: 





Quality : 


Prompt Service 
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western and southern portions of the 
state. It is verv similar to the ordinary 
showy milkweed that occurs over the 
northern part of the United States 
It differs in that the tips of its leaves 
are blunter than those of the showy 
milkweed and the pods are woolly, in. 
stead of being armed with soft, prickly 
projections. The first 
depression, shown }y 
the lowered head and humped back 
of the animal. This is followed by 
weakness and in cases of very severe 
poisoning diarrhea and a total loss of 
appetite. Less than two ounces may 
poison a sheep of average size and 
. three ounces may kill such an ani 
mal. The effects of this plant usually 
do not appear unti! a considerable 
time after eating, sometimes as long 
as 16 hours. The results are usually 
fatal. No effective remedies are 
known, but it is thought a laxative 
such as Epsom salt or oil :night be 
beneficial. 


symptom of 
poisoning is 


Greasewood 

Greasewood, a shrubby plant very 
plentiful on the range in some parts of 
the West, has been the cause of occa 
sional large losses of sheep. This 
plant was listed as poisonous 25 years 
ago, but only recently have investiga- 
tions been made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture which 
brought out definite information con- 
cerning the symptoms and the condi- 
tions under which poisoning will oc- 
cur. 

The investigations have established 
that under most conditions this plant 
is a good forage for sheep, and danger 
ous when it is taken in considerable 
quantities, at least 1.5 pounds to the 
hundredweight of animal, in a very 
short time. Losses may be prevented 
by taking care that sheep do not graze 
too long on greasewood when they are 
very hungry. Animals that once show 
the symptoms usually die; in othef 
words, a quantity of the plant which 
will cause the symptoms will caus 
death. The greasewood plant, which ’s 
sometimes known as “chico,” is light 
green colored, scraggly, with spity 
branches and slender, fleshy leaves 
about 1% inches long. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON 
RIFLES AND AMMUNITION 





The article appearing in your Au- 
gust issue under the heading, “Sheep- 
men and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America,” is one for which 1 
think the sheepmen should thank the 
author, Allyn H. Tedmon. 

I am a sheepman myself and have 
had practical experience with some of 
the rifles and ammunition which he 
describes, and find them to be all he 
claims, and also to have some good 
points that he has overlooked. 

In our outfit we have had two 
Krag rifles, one long-barreled, and 
the other a carbine. These have been 
in use for two years and have killed 
all kinds of game from rattlesnakes to 
bears. For game shooting, I grind 
the point off the bullets until the lead 
is exposed and find they mushroom 
almost as easily as the regular soft- 
nosed ‘bullets. 

My private rifle is a 1895 Winches- 
ter model, using the 30 Springfield 
ammunition. I also grind these bul- 
lets. This can ‘be done either with a 
file or on a grindstone. Care must be 
taken not to blunt them too much; or 
they will not enter the barrel properly. 

I have shot coyotes with all the 
popular sporting rifles in various cali- 
bers, but I have never had a gun so 
accurate at long distances as the two 
I mention. The ammunition we have 
used in these guns would amount to 
several times the cost of them and 
has more than been paid for with the 
checks for our coyote pelts. 

I re-worked the wood and sights on 
the Krags and improved the trigger 
pull so that they work nicely for a 
bolt action gun, at no cost except a 
little of my own time. 

The Winchester 1895 model can also 
be had to use the Krag or 30-40 cart- 
tidge and is a real gun, but no more 
effective than the six-dollar Krag. 

I am as anxious as any sheepman 
to exterminate the coyote so write 
this in the hope that it will help the 
wool growers to save a few lambs and 
dollars, J. R. Peter. 
Taylorsville, Calif. 
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County, Utah. 





HAY FOR SHEEP WITH PASTURE ON EDGE OF DESERT 


The Bullion Coalition Mines and their lessees, Robert M. Shields and Chauncey 
McKendrick, Stockton, Utah, offer for sale— 


200 tons first cut alfalfa hay with privilege of pasturage on Bauer ranch, Tooele 


2,000 acres—Just the place to fit your sheep for the winter and to rest them 
as you come off the desert in the spring. 


IR YOU WANT THIS ACT QUICKLY 
BULLION COALITION MINES 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1923 offerings: 
400 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Colllnston, Utah 


Registered 











YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 





PAROWAN 


RAMBOUILLETS 





Ram Sale. 


225 head yearling rams, part of which will be at the 


200 head registered and pure-bred ewes. 





Rams are all hand-bred and sired by Butterfield, 
Seely and Steele of Ohio, rams. We are using a 
son of the famous ram, “Monarch” 98869. 








DAY FARMS COMPANY 
PAROWAN, UTAH 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 





long white wool. 


for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


We offer for 1923 


600 Yearling Stud 
and Range Rams, 
also some Ewes. 


Single or car lots 








Special prices on rams 
for early delivery. 


Ewes for August and 
September delivery. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 


Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 








CANDLAND 


Rambouillet Range Rams 





We have a few carloads of range grown yearling rams of the same 
stock as our consignments to the Salt Lake sales. 


These are big, heavy-boned and well-covered rams, ready for heavy 
service anywhere and sure to increase wool yields and lamb weights in 
any flock. Prices right. 





W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 














RAMS 
Hampshires, Romneys, Rambouillets, Lincolns and Cotswolds 


Our Hampshire Ram Lambs were dropped February 10th to March 10th— 
a splendid lot. 

A few choice yearling Romney rams from imported New Zealand ewes and 
by English sires. A few yearling Rambouillets, also a few rugged three and 
four-year olds. Our Lincoln and Cotswolds are mature rams, suitable for two 
or three years’ service. All rams in A No. 1 condition. Can be seen near 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 

Write, wire or phone Kmnollin-Hansen Co. 


Soda Springs, Idaho, or A. J. Knollin, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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